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The Industry Moves Onward 


if ipe weeks ago, on this page, we expressed 
the belief that industry thinking on the ques- 
tion of night work had progressed to a stage 
where definite action on the part of The Cotton- 
lextile Institute should be feasible. Today, it is 
possible to state that such action has been taken. 

The executive committee’s recommendation of 
the elimination of the employment of women and 
minors at night represents the culmination of years 
of educational work on the part of leaders in the 
Such men as W. D. Anderson, H. R. 
Fitzgerald, Eben E. Whitman, Donald Comer, 
Henry P. Kendall, B. B. Gossett, T. M. Marchant, 
and others, have advocated this step. 
ettorts have been frustrated in the past by the 


industry. 


Their 


absence of sufficiently wide-spread support within 
the industry. Today, that support appears to be 
available. 

e@ 


It may be argued, and in fact has been argued, 
that this change of heart has been the result of 
cconomic pressure; that recent converts have been 
impelled by fear; and that, consequently, any step 

| taken now must be regarded as a temporary 
measure to balance production to dergand, rather 
than a permanent policy based upon fundamental 
cconomic and social considerations. 

We grant, readily, the contention that textile 

onditions have played a large part in influencing 
opinion within the industry. The experience of 
e last few years has convinced manufacturers 
that there is not sufficient business, under normal 
onditions, to permit full-time day and_ night 
operation. 
We do not grant the contention that the elimi- 
tion of employment of women and minors at 
ght is receiving support as a temporary expedi- 
icy. Manufacturers are coming to regard the 
sence of night work as the normal; and its pres- 
ce as the temporary emergency. They are com- 
g to realize that relative values became distorted 
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during the war and post-war periods; and last 
week’s action was the beginning of an attempt to 
correct that distortion. 

Nor do we grant that the new impetus is being 
provided without regard to broad social and eco- 
nomic considerations. The two are closely inter- 
locked but our own contacts with cotton manufac- 
turers have convinced us that social considerations 
weigh heavily in their minds. We know that the 


-permanent hardship accruing to a// operatives 


through part-time operation is one of the most 
vital factors impelling mill men to devise a plan 
whereby prosperity may be assured to those work- 
ers who are to remain in the industry. 

A manufacturer stated recently: “We oper- 
ated at night during the war to meet an emer- 
gency; we continued it after the war to meet a 
price; we have persisted in it of late to take care 
of our workers.’ Today, more and more manu- 
facturers are becoming convinced that they can 
(ake care of their workers, not through night run- 
ning, but through its elimination. 

Thus there have been added to the ranks of 
those who inherently disapprove of the employ- 
ment of women and minors at night, many others 
who have come to realize that, under what must 
be regarded as normal conditions in the cotton 
textile industry, such employment means economic 


and consequently social disaster to the workers. 
® 


And now there enters another force: public 
opinion. ‘The announcement that cotton manu- 
facturers are taking steps themselves to wipe out 
the working of women and minors at night, has 
met with approval throughout the country. This 
approval will replace the critical attitude, induced 
largely by misinformation broadcast in the press 
during recent years. Those who question the 
permanency of the latest step in the industry’s 
progress overlook the tremendous influence which 
public opinion can and will exert. 
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The Week 


That Readjustment .. . 


READJUSTMENT OF business to the new and 
enhanced value of the dollar by stabilization on a lower 
level of prices will mark the end of the recession, says 
Dr. L. H. Haney, director of the Business Research 
Bureau of New York University and editor of ‘Textile 
World Analyst.” Prices must be low enough to 
bring about the same physical volume of business as 
before the break. ‘The low level reached by basic com- 
modities must be reflected through the wholesaler and 
the retailer in order that the consumer may buy more 
broadly and so stimulate more normal movement of 
goods ‘Textile industries have made greater 
progress in the direction here indicated than most 
others,” writes Dr. Haney (see pages 49 and 51). 
“They are nearly on a basis at which accumulated stocks 
of silks and cottons can be liquidated. 
be true of wool.” 


This may even 


Full-Fashioned in One Operation .. . 


To THE TWO concerns, Holyoke ( Mass.) 
Silk Hosiery Co., and Oliver Gray Corp., Philadelphia, 
that have already announced development of new knit- 
ting machines to produce full-fashioned hosiery on one 
machine, has been added a third, a new mill having been 
started in Pennsylvania, near Philadelphia, where hos- 
iery will be made on such a machine. Patents 
have been applied for by Guido Bleckschmidt, who will 
operate four machines at Furlong, Pa., on this principle. 


The Business Outlook 


“There is no longer any doubt that the 
resistance level of this depression was 
reached some time in August. The only 
question now is as to the speed, vigor and 
permanence of the recovery during the 
remainder of this year. There are but 
six more weeks to go to the peak of the 
This hill has 


to be taken on high to short-cut a stretch 


fall seasonal movement. 


of rough and slow going this winter. 
The get-away so far in September has 
been somewhat slow, but the first two 
weeks have shown slightly more than 
seasonal improvement. After getting 
past the holiday drag, our preliminary 
index for the week ending Sept. 13 
turned upward from 83.30% of normal 


to 84.3%. 


increasing slowly, building projects are 


Basie industrial activity is 


somewhat more active, primary distribu- 
tion and general trade are showing fair 
seasonal expansion, commodity prices 
are definitely settling into stability.” 


—The Business Week 
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in Textiles 


The Textile Outlook 


The textile industry continues to dig 
Bear 
attacks seem less hopeful of success as 


in and fortify its present position. 


time goes on but no sharp advances are 
likely. . . . Statistical position of cotton 
goods cloths and 


improves. Print 


broadcloths were strong and narrow 
sheetings only a little less so. Sellers ask 


premium over spots for future deliver- 


ies. Percales feel stimulus of low basis. 
. . « Wool goods houses delay further 
spring openings as buyers’ interest is 
confined to immediate deliveries. Some 
fall goods are scarce since clothiers have 
attempted to do six months business in 
six weeks. . . . Knit goods are gener- 
ally firmer, but principal interest is in 
near deliveries. Full-fashioned hose at 
$1 is being sought. . . . Raw silk is 
weak again under Japanese selling pres- 
sure. Prices on broadsilk are lower in 
some quarters and as a result business 
has become more active but at unsatis- 
factory levels for mills. 


\Ithough hosiery is now procurable in retail stores 
made on single operation machines, the trade has not 
yet received them with particular enthusiasm. 


Confer on Research .. . 


PLANS FOR making the Textile Foundatior 
an effective agency were discussed in Washington, D. ( 
on Sept. 17, by members of the board of directors. The 
conference was called by Franklin W. Hobbs, chairman 
of the board and was held in the office of Secretar, 
Lamont. Following the conference it was stated : 
“After discussing routine organization matters the 
directors considered plans for making the foundation an 
effective agency in its authorized field. In light of the 
many and diverse suggestions which had been made to 
the directors and in view of their desire to engage in 
those undertakings which promise the greatest benefit 
it was felt further exploration and analysis be made.” 


“Artificial Cotton” Bankrupt .. . 


Tue Britis company engaged in growing 
“artificial cotton” from a plant of rather obscure an 
cestry 1s now in bankruptcy. According to dispatches 
from [ngland, its promoter, Dr. C. J. Hedley-Thorn- 
ton, whose real name is said to be Charles Gerald 
McGowan, has liabilities estimated at £30,000.  Re- 
ceivers are unable to place any value on the assets 
which are said to be unmatured or void contracts. Th 
Iledley-Thornton Corp. was organized tin 1925, Du 
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inability to raise public funds through its “investment 
th employment” plan, the firm finally went under. 
e promoter still says he could retrench if allowed 
ice to carry through his contracts. . . Details of 
- scheme in its heyday were given in TEXTILE WorLpD 
May 25, 1929. Many who examined the fiber on 
s side of the Atlantic were not impressed with its 
ding and spinning qualities. 


fugust Cotton Consumption .. . 


AUGUST COTTON consumption in this country 

taled 352,335 bales against 558,754 for August, 1929. 

tton spindles active during August were 25,873,978 

inst 30,230,386 a year ago. Figures are from Dept. 
\griculture. 


Hotel Beds and Cotton .. . 


DISTINCT PREFERENCE for cotton bed spreads 

d increasing use of 108-inch sheets in American hotels 
re indicated in a study just made by the New Uses 
section of The Cotton-Textile Institute. Forty- 
IX representative hotels participated in this survey. 
nalysis of information furnished by them shows all 
ut one use cotton bed spreads and approximately 35% 
e using 108-inch sheets. A supply of from four to 
ne sheets per bed is maintained, depending chiefly 
pon the size and location of the hotel. On an average 


By Their Wisdom 


Editor, TEXTILE Wor-LpD: 
Enclosed, find a fable. 
Don’t you believe conditions described 
, therein would fit quite a few folks in tex- 
tile manufacturing ? J. A. MILLER, 


Executive Vice-President, 
Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
| Ie do—kEditor| And here is the fable— 


At the beginning of things, when the world 
1 was young, the donkey was esteemed by all 
the tribes of men as wisest of animals. The good 
Sheik El-Sta-Shun-Air owned a great herd of these 
sagacious beasts, which was the pride and joy 

t his life. 

Other Sheiks from miles around came to listen 
At such 
time came even the Phophet himself, most 


nd marvel at the wisdom of the herd. 


arned and wise of all the sons of the East. With 
nuch glowing of pride, El-Sta-Shun-Air led him 
ut to the herd and said: 

‘Behold, O Prophet, the wise and talented 
sses. Converse with them, test them and see if 

ey are not verily wiser than forty trees full 
t owls.” 
Then the Prophet addressed the asses. ‘Let us 
‘est your wisdom,” he said. “‘Answer me this ques- 
on: What would an ass require for a three days’ 
ourney ?” 





three pairs of sheets are required for each bed—one in 
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service, one in laundry and one in reserve. One hotel 
alone holds a normal supply of 30,000 sheets. 


Rayon Education Urged . . . 

THE NEED for a vigorous trade-wide promo- 
tional drive to educate consumers to the advantages of 
rayon, has crystallized in the minds of some rayon pro- 
ducers following two developments —the increasing 
competition of silk due to prevailing low levels in the 
primary market, and the proposal of the executive com- 
mittee of the Raw Silk Association of Japan that $500,- 
000 be spent annually in silk promotion in the United 
States. Some producers believe that a campaign 
to make the ultimate consumer rayon-conscious would 
solve the problem, and they are unofficially considering 
how to initiate such a move. 


England Takes Steps .. . 

ALARMED By the inroads which competing 
countries have made in the far eastern markets, British 
Department of Overseas Trade announces an Economic 
Mission to that district comprised of representatives of 
the cotton, wool, iron and steel industries, a trade union- 
ist member and a special commissioner. In view of 
importance of cotton goods, special Cotton Sub-Mission 
has been appointed which will carry out a detailed tech- 
nical study of the trade. 


Asses Are Known 


And they counseled among themselves and then 
made reply: ‘‘For a three days’ journey, O Pro- 
phet, any ass should require six bundles of hay and 
three bags of dates.”’ 

‘Very good,” quoth the Prophet; “that soundeth 
like a fair and proper price.”” Whereupon El-Sta- 
Shun-Air broke into loud chuckles and said: “Did 
I not tell you they are passing wise ?”’ 

The Prophet answered, ‘“Wait!’’ and he again 
addressed the asses. ‘I have for one of you,” he 
said,”’ A three days’ journey, but I will not give six 
bundles of hay and three bags of dates for making 
it. Let him who will go for less stand forth.” 

And behold, they all stood forth and all began 
to talk at once. 
hay and two bags of dates. Then another for 


One would go for six bundles of 


three bundles of hay and one bag of dates, until 
finally, one especially long-eared ass agreed to go 
for one bundle of hay. 

Then spoke the Prophet, ‘Fool,’ quoth he, 
“You can not even live for three days on one bun- 
dle of hay, much less profit from the journey.” 

‘“True,” said the long-eared one, “But I wanted 
to get the order.” 

And from that far-off day to this, asses have 
been known as fools, and price cutters known 


as asses. 
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Institute Recommends 


Elimination 





of Employment of 


Women and Minors at Night 


RESOLVED: That 
The 
recommends to the board of directors 


that the 


the executive com- 


mittee of Cotton-Textile Institute 


recommendation be made to 


the cotton textile mills that they elimi- 
nate, as soon as possible and not later 
than March 1, 1931, the employment of 
women and the employment of minors 
under 18 years of age between the hours 


of 9 p.m. and 6 a.m. 


Ml bove briet statement represents one of the 


ions taken by the cotton textile 


most momentous act 


industry in many years. The industry, through its 
Institute, recommends a step which has been the subject 
of more controversy than has any other one phase cf 
manufacture ind vet which is regarded by far-seeing 
leaders, both North and South, as potentially the most 


important single activity in the entire program for de 
and an assured future for the 


COUNTTY) 


und position 


the and their emplovees. 

he resolution was passed at a meeting of the executive 

ittee of the Institute | Naturally, the 
What method will be used 

translate 

into terms of detinite action ? 


comn ate last week. 
first question which arises is: 
to 


“follow through’’—to 


this recommendation 
It will be noted that thx 


recommendation 1s made the executive committee to 


by 
the board of directors. It is taken for granted in the 
trade that the latter will heartily support the opinion OL 
the forme1 \ meeting of 
held course to predict 
just what plans they will formulate. but it is safe to 
assume that the aggressive 
tion with the { 


the board of directors will be 
week It is impossible of 


next 
ram followed in connec 
90 plan will represent the 

Through group meetings 
and personal contacts throughout the industry, the Insti 


tute outlined the plan for uniform regulation of 
work-week on the basis of 


hnow 


pre 
amous 55 
type to be followed in this case 


the 
55 hours maximum for the 
day shift and 50 hours maximum for the night shift; 
established the proper educational background ; and _se- 
cured from an overwhelming majority of manufacturers 
in the industry voluntary endorsement of the plan. 

In announcing the resolution passed by its executive 
committee last week, the Institute poimted out that the 
employment of women and 
adopted sections of the industry during th 
World War to meet demands, and that in 
recent vears there has been a growing sentiment in Oppo 
sition to the practice. 


nunors at might was wide’, 


Wm some 


emereency 


\t the last annual meeting of the Institute. in October, 
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1929, the subject came up for consideration, and whil 
many mill executives operating night shifts did not ap- 
pear ready at that time to make such a far-reaching 
change, the desirability of doing so received considerabl 
impetus from a conference of officers of the Institut: 
and several prominent mill executives with Government 
officials in Washington, D. C. last January, and mor 
recently from a meeting of the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of South Carolina. 
The following members of the Institute’s executiv: 
committee were present at the meeting which passed th 
resolution on night work: Walker D. Hines, chairmai 
ot the board, and George \. Sloan, president of the 
Institute; Robert Amory, Boston; Harry L. Bailey, Bos- 
ton: Bertram H. Borden, Fall River, Mass.; Charles F. 
Broughton, New Bedford, Mass.; Charles A. Cannon, 
Kannapolis, N. C.; R. H. I. Goddard, Providence, R. 1:: 
Bb. B. Gossett. Charlotte, N. C.: George S. Harris, At 
lanta, Ga.: John A. Law, Spartanburg, S. C.; Henry F 
Lippitt. Providence, R. I.; T. M. Marchant, Greenville, 
S. C.: and Gerrish H. Milliken, New York. G. O 
New York, a member of the selling agents 
advisory committee of the Institute, and Paul B. Hal 
stead, secretary of the Institute, were also present at the 
executive session. 


Hunter, 


Leaders Applaud Action 


N STATEMENTS to TEXTILE Wor p, leaders of the 

industry heartily endorse the action of the executive 
committee of The Cotton-Textile Institute in recommend- 
ing the elimination of the employment of women and 
minors at night. 

Many of the characterize the movement 
as the most constructive one ever taken by the industry 
and predict a return to a period of stabilization and 
prosperity. It is interesting to note that these state- 
ments come from manufacturers in both the North and 
the South. It is also significant that both Eben E. 
Whitman and Henry P. Kendall, each of whom has been 
active during the last year in advocating the elimination 
of the employment of women and minors at night. 
heartily endorse the executive committee’s action and 
express their belief in industry-wide adoption of the 
recommendation 


statements 


Would do more than any other 
one thing. says Fitzgerald 
“The recommendation of the executive committee of The 


Cotton-Textile Institute is very significant. The time ts 
opportune for this constructive step to be taken and it would 
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more to correct present deplorable conditions than any 
ther one thing.”—H. R. Fitzgerald, president, Riverside & 
m River Cotton Mills, Inc., Danville, Va. 


\lost constructive move industry 
las taken, says Baylies 


“In my opinion, the recent resolution of the executive com- 
ittee of The Cotton-Textile Institute recommending the 
imination of night work for women and minors in cotton 
ills is the most constructive move that the industry has ever 
ken toward putting itself on a permanently sound basis. 
will go a very long way toward reestablishing confidence 
the cotton textile industry not only on the part of those 
rectly and indirectly concerned in its future but also on the 
rt of the general public.’”—Lincoln Baylies, of Amory 
rowne & Co., Bostdn, and president of National Associa 
n of Cotton Manufacturers. 


i quivalent to an accomplished fact, 
believes Kendall 


“The Cotton-Textile Institute move is a good one and will 
ict in increased confidence in the industry on the part of 

e business public. The next thing is for the recommenda 
tion to be put into effect but there is such overwhelming 
entiment in favor that the action of the executive committee 
the Institute seems equivalent to an accomplished fact. 
Ve should now take a step toward reduction of hours per 
inently without loss in pay to operatives, on day run as 
ell as night run.”-—Henry P. Kendall, president, Kendall 

Boston, Mass. 


(,ossett sees stable basis assured 


“Assuming cotton mills generally, North and South, will 
dopt the recommendation of the executive committee cf The 
otton-Textile Institute providing for elimination of women 
nd minors from night work, I think it the most constructive 
nd far-reaching step forward in the history of the indusiry 
Not only does it meet almost universal public sentiment 
gainst the employment of women and minors at night, but 

will go a long way toward correcting the almost chronic 
tate of overproduction from which the industry has so seri 
usly suffered in recent vears. In a word, entirely apart 
rom social and humanitarian grounds, I confidently believe 
t will not be long after the plan is generally adopted until 
the industry can be operated on a stable basis of fair earn 
gs, thereby providing a fair return to those who have in 
vested their money in the industry, as well as beter wages 
nd improved living conditions for our peop!e.”"—R. B. Gos 

president, Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte. N.C 


Industry approaching prolonged era 
of prosperity, says Whitman 


“Tam in fullest sympathy with the action taken by the 
xecutive committee of The Cotton-Textile Institute in 
recommending the elimination of night work for women and 
minors in cotton mills. I look for favorable action at the 
ineeting of the directorate. The proposal is in the interests 
{ the social and economic welfare of the country and its 
general adoption will react favorably on every branch oi 
the textile industry, The interest in the humanitarian aspect 
‘i the proposal is so great as to compel the respect of every 
otton manufacturing unit. The cotton textile industry is 
' be congratulated for it appears to be approaching a 


Tr TT 
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prolonged era of prosperity and expansion.”’— Eben E. 
Whitman, vice-president, William Whitman Co., Boston. 


The right thing from standpoint of 
workers, states Anderson 


“IT am in sympathy with the action taken by the executive 
committee of The Cotton-Textile Institute with reference to 
the elimination of night work for women and minors in the 
cotton mills. Such action on the part of the textile industry 
would be constructive from a business standpoint but, what 
is more important than this, it would be the right thing to 
do from the standpoint of the welfare of those who assist us 
in the mills in the operation of this great industry.”—IlWliam 
D. Anderson, chairman and president, Bibb Mfg. Co., 
Vacon, Ga. 


Butler calls it most important of several 
constructive measures 


“The action of the executive committee of The Cotton 
Textile Institute is the most important of several constructive 
measures being put into effect, or contemplated, which 
together will certainly result in betterment of condition and 
greater stabilization of the industry.””— Morgan Butler, 


) 


ircasurer, Butler Vill. Vew Bedford, Vass. 


Will meet public approval throughout country. 
says Marchant 


“The recommendation of the executive committee of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute to eliminate women and minors 
from night work, to my mind, is the most progressive move- 
ment made in the textile industry. Such an outstanding 
program will meet the approval of public sentiment through 
out the nation and will put the industry on a sound basis 
and enable it to care for its emplovees in a much more satis- 
factory way.”—T. M. Marchant, president, Victor-Monaghan 
Co., Greenville, S. 


Long step toward profitable industry, says Hood 


‘The action of the executive committee of The Cotton 
lextile Institute, if confirmed by unanimous approval of the 
directors, will mark the beginning of the elimination of night 
work in textile mills and this result will be a long step to- 
ward balancing production and consumption and toward 
putting the industry on a profitable basis again.’’-—Ernest N. 
Hood, treasurer, Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 


Clark fully in sympathy with idea 


“T am fully in sympathy with the Institute’s plan for 
elimination of night employment of women and minors, if 
the idea is accepted by the industry as a whole which I hope 
will be the case.”—L. Il’. Clark, general manager, Carolina 
Cotton & Woolen Mills, Spray, NC: 


Made possible by Institute, says Broughton 


“In my judgement, it is the most constructive move in the 
industry in years, and is made possible only by the coopera- 
tion engendered by The Cotton-Textile Institute. It is now 
up to the fine goods industry to formulate plans to correct 
its condition of overproduction.”—Charles F. Broughton, 
treasurer, Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 
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Details of Hosiery Exchange Plan 


Explained to Knitters 


HE widely heralded plan for a Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Exchange was reduced to specific terms 
last week, when Julian Armstrong, of Chicago, 
progenitor of the idea, made a tour of the Pennsylvania 
and New York districts, 


addressing meetings of repre- 
sentative hosiery 


men in Reading, Philadelphia and 
New York, respectively. 

His presentation gave the industry the most concrete 
picture it has yet had, of the scope and functions of the 
projected organization. Interest in the plan was unques- 
tionably quickened by the talks given by Mr. Armstrong ; 
the presentation was too broad and inclusive to bring 
immediate action by the hosiery knitters; most of them 
preferred to withhold definite opinion until they have 
had a chance to digest the idea. 

Briefly, Mr. Armstrong's plan follows: The Exchange 
would duplicate existing commodity exchanges, except 
that floor trading would be eliminated; for this system 
of trading by mail would be substituted. The exchange 
at first would include only full-fashioned hosiery manu- 
facturers, but would have provision in by-laws to take 
in all related groups such as wholesale and retail dis- 
tributors, yarn and raw silk firms, and banks having 
financial interest in the industry. Two.Chicago whole- 
salers—Marshall Field Co. and Carson Pirie Scott Co.— 
have already signified their intention of becoming mei- 


bers. The charter describes the pre yposed xchange as 


an organization which would: Promote unification of 
trade customs and uses; provide wavs of settling dis- 






putes; serve as agency for feeding distress merchandis 
into market, either selling for members or acting 
clearing house; establish standards for machinery, look 
ing to mitigation of overproduction problem by dispos 
ing of obsolescent machinery; development of  bett 
trading methods; and the establishment of a market su: 
vey service which would supply members regularly wit! 
reports and data on market conditions. 

Especial interest centered on the market survey service. 
Mr. Armstrong said this would function by the open 
price plan. Courts have upheld the legality of manu 
facturers exchanging information on prices, when past 
transactions only are touched on, he explained. He said 
it was essential that the hosiery manufacturers give full 
cooperation in this activity, by free exchange of figures 
on sales already consummated. 

The provision for the inclusion of banks as members 
of the Exchange also was emphasized by Mr. Arm- 
strong, and is considered by hosiery men as particularl, 
significant. The speaker pointed out that the condition 
of a hosiery mill is the direct concern of that mill’s banker 
and that closer industrial relations between the bank and 
the manufacturer through the Exchange would mean 
more intelligent cooperation. 

The Exchange, in its final state, would have two broad 
divisions—buyers and sellers, with groups lined up ac 
cording to their relation to the hosiery manufacturer 
The by-laws provide for the usual executive structur: 

(Continued on page 68) 


line-Goods Merger Embraces Many Mills 


~*~ PATA , - 1 . 
} ORMATION of a holding company designed to con- 
trol 4.000.000 spindles 


in the fine cotton 


goods 
industry of New [england is reported in process. 


Rumors 


this week are that 2,500,000 spindles are already signed 
up \ company, with dummy directors, has been incor- 
porated under the laws Delaware as the General 
Ce Cory vhich is said to be nucleus of the new 
Clit ] 

Phe bene ( neres vith centralized direction, will 
iy ( ind hopet experiment as applied TO 
fini | erie t vears has made plain 
that over-zealous competition is destructive when poten 
tial production exceeds ability of market to absorb. This 
merger plans not only the gathering of mull units under 
joint h he de e elimination ot excess 
S] nll 

Of the 4,000,000) spindles to be the objective 
of the promoters, 1,000,000 are to be discarded, prob 
ably junked, according to rumor. This major operation 


the fine goods body of New England is made pos- 

distribution of the burden, and might never come 
without centralized direction. Many a painful 
judicious use of the knife 
fullest vigor. 
3,000,000 remaining 


about ) 

illness has been stopped by 
and the patient 
So here it 1s 


afterward 
believed 
spindles will have 


recovers his 
that the 
a healthier time of it afterward. 
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It is understood that the line-up under consideratiot 
is wholly northern, comprising representative mills in 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. Many 
are already signed up including five in New Bedford and 
several in Fall River in addition to interest on the part 
of Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates and United 
Merchants & Manufacturers. Details will be found on 
page 53. 

Better control of the fine eoods situation 1s likely to 
be the outcome of these developments. The mills 1 
this field have already made strides in cost work and 
they face their problems in a less foggy atmospher« 
hecause of it. Mergers for development of mere siz 
found the textile field to be fertile soil, but 
mergers based on full information and sound principles 
have hope for where individual firms left t 
themselves are constantly slipping down hill. 

If the General Cotton Corp. lives up to the expecta 
tions of its promoters it may prove an inspiration and 
a model to other branches of the textile field. If 11 
gains the support of the banking fraternity, it will hav 
passed a critical test. Upon its management will thet 
rest the responsibility not only of making profit for th 
mills but of insuring the ultimate benefit of consumers 
of their goods through standard quality and a stabilize 
market. 


have not 


success 
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Gingham sports frock 
(Galey & Lord) 


[° JTTONS scored a 
A triumph at what might 


well be termed the hottest 






style show in_ years. 
Spectators mopped fev- 
ered brows while mani- 





kins paraded in advanced 


style cottons, looking as Sports jacket costume (Fruit 
ool and comfortable as of the Loom Mills) 
though fanned by ocean 

breezes. A record crowd of more than 1,000 gathered 


t the third annual Trade Conference, sponsored by The 
otton-Textile Institute in cooperation with the National 
ssociation of Cotton Dress Manufacturers and held at 
) Worth St. 

Seventy-two models were shown in the manikin pa- 
de. In addition to this display the firms participating 

the conference showed other models of dresses in 
brics that they are prepared to feature for 1931. Five 
ajor types of apparel, including pajamas, morning 
car, daytime wear, afternoon dresses and sports wear 
ere shown on models. All were designed from 
brics for dresses to sell at retail for prices ranging 
rom $1.95 to $6.95-—with particular emphasis to those 
tailing for less than $5.00 each. 
A. Sloan, president of the institute, in wel 
ining members of the National Association of Cotton 

Manutacturers, spoke of the encouraging outlook 

‘ cotton dress fabrics in the coming season and cited 
e lively interest of the trade in the conference itself 
evidenced in the larger number participating this year. 

said in part: 


new 


(;eorge 


‘This is the third and largest conference of its kind ar 
ged by the institute with the helpful cooperation of the 
itional Association of Cotton Dress Manufacturers. Ex 
ience during the past two years has demonstrated that 
ese conferences are of practical value to the trade. They 
vide a happy meeting ground for garment manufacturers, 
ll executives and selling agents and a common approach 
ignificant market trends. 
‘The combination of economy with fashion affords an ad- 
ntage for cotton which is all too frequently overlooked. 
ie women of this country have come to learn that wearing 
parel need not be exorbitantly priced to be attractive and 
od looking. This fact applies especially to 


cotton 




















dress 
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Percale (Pepperell 


Co.) 


pajamas 
Mf gq. 


fabrics and what the mills 
and dress manufacturers 
have done to dispel the old 
idea, that cotton was limited 
solely to house dresses, of- 
fers unlimited opportunities 
for emphasizing the combi- 
nation of style plus economy 
backed up by quality.” 

Speaking of the insti- 
tute’s promotional work, 
as follows: 


Percale 


(M. Lowenstein & 


fre ck 


Sons) 


morning 


Mr. Sloan commented 

“Improved styling and designing of cotton fabrics and 
cotton dresses more than anything else made cottons fashion- 
able. Extending their popul: arity rests largely with those of 
you present today. It is equally essential for mills and dress 
manufacturers to coordinate their emphasis upon ‘trading 
up.’ The greater the improvement in styling and in design- 
ing the greater the opportunity for ‘trading up’. 

“So far as the efforts of the institute in this particular 
field are concerned, I am happy to say to you that our execu- 
tive committee, including prominent mill executives from the 
North and the South, unanimously endorsed our national 
advertising and educational program at a meeting held in 
New York last week and the committee recommended that 
these efforts be continued through 1931 and sum of 
one-quarter of a million dollars be made available for the 
purpose. The committee recommended further that the na- 
tional advertising of the institute be extended as rapidly as 
possible to all other branches of the cotton industry. These 
recommendations, coupled with others of far-reaching im- 
portance, bespeak, in my humble opinion, a new era ior our 
industry.” 

Phil Stone, president of the National Association of 
Cotton Dress Manufacturers, responded briefly, recalling 
the growth of interest in the Worth Street conferences 
as evidenced by the increased number participating. 

Miss Susan Bates, of the uses section of the in- 
stitute, was in charge of the manikin parade and de- 
scribed the models briefly as they were shown. 

The firms participating were: Amory, Browne & Co., 
Mill Mfg. Co., M. C. D. Borden & Sons, Fred But- 
Marshall Field & Co., Fruit of the Loom 
Henry Glass & Co., M. Lowenstein 
Pacific Mills, Pepperell 
Max Schwartz Textile 
Sears & Co. 


that a 


new 


Bear 
terfield & Co.., 
Mills, Galey & Lord, 
& Sons, Mahler Textiles, Inc., 
Mfg. Co., Phoenix Mfg. Co., 
Corp., A. H. Vandam Co., Inc., 


Wellington, 
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What's Patentable 


in Textile Manufacture? 


By Charles 


Ay sawentar a ae when te 
nventor 1s one who ha 


_— Aaah 1 
! l nas made a valuable dis 
7 1 
cov \t common law he had no special property 
1 4 , ie 1 7 7 7 
i@ht in his brain child lhe only wav he could 
keep others from using his invention was to withhold all 
KTOW te ¢ ()] If trom thre publi This he could do 
either Y suppress] it entirelv or by practicing it as a 
‘ na 
‘ LSé e cle ived not only the public but 
e 1 | possible CTE fit ot | s genus. In the 
eserve to himsc the exclusive us 
s s sO) me as hi succeeded keeping 
e 5 the publr o do this he had to take all 
C e utionaryv ni Sures i resort to l SOTts 
) ( es, such as r misleading informatio1 
: 
( e ) S mipet ore nad mark Hy¢ 
: 
n VES S S s so that only 
( nT CTNDIOV ES 11 Ve i} 
Ty } 
How evel vit eatest precautions her 
: ossibilit t a competitor woul 
S ( ) r CCTE ] cident ( reqiscover if ly 
l li expermmentatiol Nn one stance i entel 
1 1 t | ] a one 
( ra) S said ) Ve discovered a irerull 
1 +] 4 ] 
( secret by mMalvyzing the sewace om the pliant 
rt ‘ L \ | th Te umerous instances 1n whic 
C1OS Or} aed secret KK ded 10 a<« iretul analysis yt 
7 ict 
i lacs, senile’ wintect 
Another danger that could not always re Puardeda 
wainst was the divulging ot the secret by a faithless 
emplovec It is true that in such a case the courts will 


dishonest competitor from availing himself of 
information, but 
publi 


ie stolen as frequently happens, the 


Feiiicisanl i eee | es oe ck 
vreneral aiso learns the secret, ana. it COMES 


public property 
Under such 
but 


a system the arts and sciences could make 
Realizing 
laid the basis for our present 
system, under which the 


verv slow 


progress this, the framers of 


federal constitution 


patent 


Out 
government promises to 
inventor in his exclusive enjoyment of the 
aterm of ye 
exact 


+ 


1 
protect the 


vention ars, provided he makes such 
his invention that the 
public can practice it after the expiration of the inven- 


: 1 
TOr S MONoOpoly 


1] 


full and 


tor 
bAdt 

1 

} 


disclosure of 


Hlowever, 1t must be borne in mind the 


that patent 
an inventor to apply for and 


utes do not 


cf mipel 


[t his discovery is of such a nature that 


l@ teels that it 1s sate 


from discovery either by observa 


invention, or by 


independent investigation 


experimentation, he would have a much more endur 
le opoly by retusing to take advantage ot the 
} (*} \\ \ 
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1 
} 
i 


patent laws. Such is his natural right. It is only when 
he fears discovery and resultant injury from the exer 
cise by others of his invention that he need protect it by 
a patent. However, the inventor who elects to protect 
his invention by secrecy rather than by seeking patent 
protection always runs the risk of losing his right to a 
patent when his secret leaks out. 


Disclosure of the Invention 


rder to take advantage of the protection aiforded 
patent statutes, the inventor is required to mak: 
a written description of his invention or discovery and 
of the manner and process of making, constructing, an 
using the same in and 
terms as to enable any person skilled in the art or scienc: 


to which the 


such full, clear, concise, 


exact 


invention or discovery appertains, to make 
construct, 
that falls 
the 
patent 

In the 


Reports 580, involving Patent 


compound, and use the same. Any disclosure 
short of this requirement will result either 1 
refusal of a patent or in the invalid 


vrant of an 


case of Loom Co. vs. Higgins, 105 U. S 
130.961 to Webster for 
an improvement in looms for weaving pile fabrics, the 
defendant contended that the had failed to 
point out the relationship between his particular improve- 
ment and the prior art device with which it was designed 
to be used. The court dismissed 


patentee 


this contention with the 
statement that the patent is directed to those in the art 
who know all that has previously been done and _ the 
patentee need only the point where his 
invention begins, and describe what he has made that 1s 
new and what it replaces of the old. That which is com 
mon and well known is as if it were written out in the 
patent and delineated in the drawings.” 

It must be emphasized, however, that the inventor 1s 
not bound to state all the advantages and functions of 
his invention or all the uses to which it may be put. 
Neither is he required to state the scientific principles or 
theory underlying his invention or the causes which pro 
duce the desirable result. If he does state what he be 
lieves to be the principles governing his discovery, it 1s 
wholly immaterial to the validity of the patent whether 
or not the statement is correct, so long as he has so set 
forth the thing to be done that it can be reproduced by 
one skilled in the art. 


“begin at 


Patent Claims 


Phe law further requires the inventor to point out and 
distinctly claim the part, improvement, or combination 


This 


which he claims to be his invention or discovery. 
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he must do in one or more short statements at the end 
of the description. Each 
termed a claim. 


one of these statements is 

The claims are the vital part of the patent and define 
the scope of the patent. Great skill is required in draft 
ing them. Usually the patent examiner does not agree 
with the inventor that the presented claims represent his 
contribution to the art. In such cases the inventor inay 
amend the rejected claims or try to persuade 
When the inventor 
nd the examiner finally agree, the patent is granted 
with the claims agreed upon. If they cannot agree, ihe 
inventor may appeal to a higher tribunal in the Patent 
office and then to the courts. But, if the inventor 
wequiesces in the rejection of a claim and the patent 
is granted with a narrower claim, he is forever estopped 

contending that he 

titled to the broader claim. 
the situation in the 
se of New York Belting & Pack- 
ng Co. Vs. Sibley, reported in 15 
l-ederal 


the ex 
miner to his own way of thinking. 


Was ell 


No 


matter how 


at Was 


Reporter 386, involving 
Merrill for a 
The claims as 
nally granted were limited to a 
irame or guide arranged to deliver 
its threads at an angle to the line 
of reciprocation of the needles. 
lhe patentee contended that he 
was entitled to a broader claim 
omitting this limitation, but the 
court held that ke had lost his 
right thereto by acquiescing in a 
Patent Office rejection. 


Patent 140,035 to more of seven 


nitting machine. 


Mr. 


illustrates. 


As a result he could not re- 
cover against the defendant who avoided the claims 
hy pushing out a few threads at a time by means of 
1 cam instead of delivering them by means of the guide 
shown by Merrill. 

ach claim in a patent is considered a separate and 
independent invention. One may be valid, all the rest 
invalid. But, the claim that is good remains good and is 
unaffected by the presence of those that are bad. Like 
Wise, one claim may be infringed and the others not. In 
ther words, the patent does not stand or fall as a units 

each claim is in effect a separate patent. 


Patentable Subject Matter 


No matter how ingenious or epoch-making an inven 
tlon or discovery may be, no valid patent can be secured 
unless the subject matter thereof can be expressed in one 
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vention or discovery may be, no 
valid patent can be secured unless 
the idea can be classified in one or 
prescribed 
which the author here defines and 


known patent attorney, chairman 
of the patents committee of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, member of 
Franklin Institute, and advisory 
editor of Plastics. 


United States 
Patent ( ) fice 


or more of the following ways: (1) an art; (2) a 


(45) <& composition ot 
an improvement on an already existing art, 
machine, manufacture 


machine; (3) a 
matter; (5) 


manutacture ; 


, or composition of matter; or (0) 
a design for an article of manufacture. 

These terms will be detined and wherever possible will 
be illustrated by means of examples taken from litigated 
patents. The examples will be limited to the textile or 
closely allied industries. This policy will also be followed 
in the rest of the paper which goes thoroughly into the 
question of what constitutes invention. 

Recently Congress extended the benefits of the patent 
laws to originators of new varieties of plants or trees by 
granting to them a seventeen-year monopoly on the re- 
a sexual means. This 


production of the new variety by 
new form of patent protection will no doubt prove a 


ereat stimulus to those research 
ingenious an in- workers that are seeking new 
sources for the raw materials of 


the rubber and synthetic-fiber in- 
dustries. 


Art or Process 
Ww ay s 


the term “art” is commonly 
Rivise is a well- considered synonymous with the 
word “process” and may be best 


defined as “an operation performed 
by rule to produce a desired result 
by means not solely mechanical.” 

\ splendid example of a process 
of more than one step or operation 
is disclosed in Patent 1,339,299 to 
Heinke which was held valid in 
the case of Heinke vs. Chipman Knitting Mills, 19 Fed. 
Rep. (2nd) 384. A representative claim of this patent 
reads : 


Heinke’s Claims 


The method of forming a stocking by knitting a seamless 
leg terminating at the instep on one-half of the leg, con- 
tinuing to knit the heel upon the cther half of the leg form- 
ing a seamless heel, forming a loose course around the 
termination of the heel and instep, slitting the fabric to 
permit the same to be extended in flat formation, knitting a 
foot in flat formation to the heel and to the instep, and seam- 
ing a seamless heel, forming a loose course around the 
fabric to complete the stocking. 


It will be noted that the means utilized by Heinke for 
knitting the stocking were old. In fact, anyone skilled 
in the particular art can, without exercising any inventive 
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ingenuity, devise other mechanisms capable of carrying 
out the steps of the processes. Some of the operations 
can even be performed by means of simple tools or by 
hand . : 

Hence it may be stated as a general rule that the tools 
or apparatus utilized in carrying out a process are of 
minor importance as far as the patentability of the proc- 
ess 1S concerne In fact, the steps or operations them- 
selves should be as far as is possible independent of the 
form kind of tools used. This in indicated in the 
elinit that has been given of the term “art.” 

lt the steps of the process are not independent of the 
form or kind of tools or apparatus utilized in perform- 
ing them, the courts will hold a claim covering the proc 


invalid, as being for the mere function or mode ot 
machine. The usual test to 
a so-called method is a true process or the mere 


Tunction or 


operating the determine 


mode of operation of a machine, is whether 
the process can be carried out by more than one form ot 
machine or tool. If it can, 1 


it 1S not. 


itis a true process ; otherwise, 


invented that 
can be carried out by means of a newly invented ma- 


It is conceivable that a process may be 


chine. In that case both the method and the machine may 
be patented, either in the same or different patents. 

Obviously a method of doing something by machine 
that had previously been done by hand is not patentable, 
if the hand and machine methods are essentially the 
same. Nor is an old method performed by means of a 
tool patentable as a method. In both cases, however, the 
machine or tool may be patentable. 


Machine 


\ machine has been defined as “an instrument com- 


posed of one or more mechanical powers and capable 
when set in motion, of producing by its own operation, 
valid 111 the Case ot 


a machine held 


1 
Textile Machinery Co. vs. United Hosiery 


Mills Co., 33 Fed. (2nd) 862, involving Patent 1,050,433 


—- sin ‘ Fc . - + ] oe Ine . . ) 
to Davis tor machine for uniting loop fabrics com 
] ] ] ' 11 
monly known as looping machine reads as follows: 
I e.4 ation ¢ 
: 
; res ne curved 
) 111s I 
t { 1T1 1 
, 


r Wwe 
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able quality resides in the novel combination of ingre- 
dients, while the patentability of an article depends upon 
the inherent characteristics of the article itself. It 
follows therefore that an article may be composed in 
whole or in part of a composition of matter, which in 
itself may be novel and form the subject matter of a 
patent. 

It must be emphasized that a patent cannot be obtained 
for an intermediate product of a process unless it 1s in 
commercial form. Thus a patent can be obtained for a 
piece of material out of which a suit of clothes or a dress 
may be made, but no patent can be obtained on a gob ot 
elass in its temporary condition while being transformed 
into something else. 

An article is entirely independent of the machine or 
method by which it is made. Many articles are stil 
made by old hand processes. If the machine or method 
by which the new article is made is also novel, it may 
be protected in the same or separate patent. In fact, 
it is possible to secure patent protection on a machine, 
method, article, and composition, if the composition be 
new and can be made into a new article of manufacture 
by performing a new series of steps by means of a new 
machine. Usually the invention of a new composition 
is followed almost immediately by many new methods ot 
making the composition as well as new uses and applica- 
tions of the new composition, many of which form the 
basis for valid patents for compositions, articles, meth- 
ods, and machines. 

An instance in which a patent covering both an article 
and the method of making the article was sustained is 
the case of General Knit Fabric Co. vs. Steber Machine 
Co., 194 Fed. Rep. 99, involving Patent 899,439 to Scott. 
An article and a method claim contained in the patent 
read respectively as follows: 

\ knitted fabric comprising two ribbed webs with crossed 
sinker wales, the ribs of one web being disposed in the space 
between the ribs of the other web. 

The mode herein described of producing a knitted fabric, 

consisting in feeding 


said mode ¢ one yarn to 
needles drawing stitches first in one direction and then in 


one set ot 


the opposite direction, to produce a ribbed web, and feeding 
another yarn to an alternating set of needles likewise draw- 
ng stitches first in one driection and then in the other 

‘tion and between the stitches drawn by the needles of 
i ee ‘ 

Improvement 

\n improvement 1s an addition to or an alteratior 
some already existing art, machine, manutacture, or 
position. It need not be better in all respects tha | 
hing upon which it purports to be an improvement t 
the present state of the arts most of the patents he 
ipplied for are but improvements on some basic patent 
However, the dav o generic oO! basi patents is not ( 

Design 

\ design may be detined as that which gives a pecul 

distinctive appearance to an article of manutactt 
] pearance may be the result of peculiarity of cot 
figuration, or of ornament alone, or of both conjoint! 
ut, in whatever wav produced, the new thing ts the 
subject of a design patent. However, if the main pur 
pose of the configurati s for mechanical utility, 1 
cannot form the basis for a design patent. Nor can 
valid design patent be gotten for a machine, no matter 
how much its appearance appeals to the esthetic sense. 


the courts have, however. recently relaxed the rule at 


allowed a design patent on a concrete mixer. 
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FRANK L. NAGLE 


Starts His Second Half-Century 
with TEXTILE WORLD 


IF TY years ago today—Sept. 20, 1880—Frank L. 

Nagle enlisted as office boy on the staff of Te-xtile 

Record, of Philadelphia, one of the predecessors of 
PeEXTILE Wor cp. 

Today. as chairman of the board of Bragdon, Lord & 
Nagle Co. Division of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
publishers of TEXTILE Wor cp, he starts his second half- 
century of active work in textile publishing. 

Frank* prefaced his start on the Horatio Alger path 
“Irom Office-Boy to Chairman” by being born. That 
event occurred July 25, 1860. The place was Pottsville, 
Pa. (Frank always adds, rather defiantly we think, ‘‘and 
I'm proud of it.”) He is the son of Gen. James Nagle, 
of Antietam fame. 

Frank's principal diet, as office boy, was gum arabic, 
ior, in addition to emptying waste-baskets, he was in 
charge of the stamp-licking department. 

However, being an office boy did not seem to be his 
ocation because, two years after he joined Textile 
Record, he signed his first advertising contract. This was 
the beginning of a half-century of intimate contact with 
the textile industry and with companies and men selling 
to the industry. 

That contact has grown coincidentally with, and in full 


look or act old enough to 
his first name 


*He doesn't 


using 


prevent us youngsters 
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proportion to, the progress made by the publication with 
which he is connected. In 1903, Textile Record merged 
with Textile World, of Boston, to form Textile World 
Record. In 1915, the latter publication merged with 
Textile Manufacturers Journal, of New York, to form 
Textile World Journal, later shortened to TEXTILE 
Wortp. In 1923 Posselt’s Textile Journal was absorbed 
by TextTILE Wortp; and in 1924 Textiles was also ab- 
sorbed. In 1928, TEXTILE Wor.D became affiliated with 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., a further step in the 
consistent development of this publication. And, 
today, Frank Nagle is as active as he was when he ad- 
dressed his first wrapper for the first issue of Textile 
Record in 1880. 

Naturally, we felt it appropriate to “interview” Mr. 
Nagle during this important week of his life. We got 
from him no rules for success, no recipe for longevity, no 
dogma on publishing methods. All we got was this: “I’m 
still here, and am glad to feel that I still have the oppor- 
tunity, on TEXTILE Wor -p, to do something for the tex- 
tile industry and for my many friends 1n it.”’ 

He modestly neglected to add that he has this year 
assumed the additional responsibility of assistant pub- 
lishing director, which gives him even greater oppor- 
tunity to “do something” for the industry and his friends. 
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temoving Spots and Stains 


from Rayon Fabrics 


By bk. R. Donaldson 


llING is the process emploved in most mulis 
fabrics. Judicious applica- 


: s 
results in complete removal 


he st d makes salable as a first-grade product 
il othe rWwis¢ would have to be disposed of as 
SeCOI ()n the other hand, use of the wrong solvent 


may increase the 


judement are required 1n all 


mproper methods damag‘ Skill 


Md POOd 


cases, but particu 


arly when handling rayon 


lhe spotter must treat fabrics to which have been ap 


plicd one or more dyestuffs, sizings, er finishes that may 


have been used in the mill \gain a change in the char 
acter of stains often is brought about by drying or ex 
posure to various chemical processes. Stains may le 


readily removed if fresh, but require stronger chemicals 


when they become set on the fabric. 


Selection of Solvents 


chemical nature of the rayon fiber has a vreat 


1 
] 


deal to do with the selection of the solvents used for re 


moving stains lhe regenerated ravons (viscose, cu 
pramramonium, and nitrocellulose) may be treated with 
all commonly used dry solvents Phe cellulose-acetat« 


common solvents that may 
other 
taken from “Dry Cleaning and Redye 
ing Handbook.” by C. ¢ 


rayons are attected by many 


1 


he apphed without danger to the types Phe ac- 


companying table, 


Hubbard, lists the more com 
mon spotting solvents used tor removing staims tron 


en ] na 8S . 
cellulose-acetate fibers 


] 11) 


pertormed 


tabrics and shows their etfect on 


Spotting in the mull may be one of two 


botl It mar 


+} . - ] lenses . ° ] ¢ 
aces OF take place, tor example, 1 the 


nspection department betore any sizing 


1 
tabrics 


ae 
owing the dveing or bleach 


ess. Any stains picked up by the fabric eitl 


Operations com 


evident, ther 


oth fabric and sizings. It is 

Must conta 

et 

1-93 1 

vater-soluble and 
1 

or emulsions are 


potting avents 


such as grain, 
hexalin: amyl 


and (2) 


alcohols : acetale 


cthyvl acetate: and ether: Hydrocarbons and 
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as, benzol, mitrobenzene, toluene, 
disulphide, tetra 
tetrachlorethane, trichlorethvlene, ethylene di 
orthodichloro-benzene, tetralin, dekalin, and 
Solvents of the second type are inert 
toward fabrics and sizings except those that may con- 
tain resin or certain types of gum and ails. 


their derivatives, such 


xylene, chloroform, carbon carbon 
chloride, 
chloride. 


triethanolamine. 


These prod 
ucts are very active alone, and may be used to advantage 
in this manner, but find their principal application as 
aids to special soaps. 

here are some other solvents which find special use 
in the removal of stains that cannot be used with vola 
tile solvents or by soap methods. In this classification 
find glacial acetic acid, ammonium hy 
droxide, hydrofluoric acid, and malt diastase. 

\ briet deseription of these solvents will be elven as 
to their properties, uses, and effect on fabric, dyestutts. 
and sizings. The purpose of this description is to serve 


of solvents we 


as a guide to the chemist preparing special spotting 
soaps. 


Aleohol and Derivatives 
I-thyl, methyl, or denatured alcohol may be used to 
remove marking inks containing basic dyes, chewing 
eum, indelible pencil, lip stick, fresh tobacco stains, and 





Correct method 


of spotting rayon fabric 
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or 


stearic acid 
Alcohols are 
also used to advantage in the re- 
“rings” by “feathering 


such finishes 


as 


vaseline softeners. 


moval of 


out” as outlined later in this dis- 
: . Acetic ether (ethvl acetate 
cussion. . : Acetone 
\myl alcohol (tertiary )—either re 
lone or in combination with the | ee oot) 
| slacial Acetic 


ethanolamines, iso-propyl ether, 
or trimethyl-ethylene 

used today for the removal of 
metallic-soap stains as a substi- 
tute for hexalin. As an addition, 
say 3%, in a spotting soap it is 
active in conveying moisture and 
as a solvent for many stains. 

Hexalin is hydrogenated phenol 
and is soluble in both dry-cleaning 
solvents and water. Because of 
this, it is an excellent solvent for 
the removal of metallic soap or 
oil stains. Many are aware of the 
fact that hosiery yarns have spe- 
cial oils applied to them during 
their manufacture. The oil com- 
ing in contact with the machine 
parts picks up metallic soil which 
is deposited on the yarns. Rayon 
knit and woven fabrics likewise 
have become stained. These stains resist practically all 
mill scouring procedures, but may be readily removed by 
spotting with special soaps containing hexalin. —.\my! 
alcohol, iso-propyl alcohol, trimethyl-ethylene, and similar 
products have been substituted for hexalin, but with 
varying degrees of success. Hexalin is active also in re- 
moving stains caused by ultramarine and prussian blues, 
waxes, glucose, gums, resins, rust, and showerproofing 
agents. 

Amyl acetate and ethyl acetate possess similar proper- 
ties and may be discussed together. They are useful in 
soaps for the removal of stains consisting of basic dve- 
stuffs, indelible pencil marks, copying inks, and lacquer 
dressings applied to rayon tinsel fabrics. 

Ether is an excellent solvent familiar to all for the 
removal of various types of oils, greases, and metallic 
soil. Those solvents active in the removal of metallic 
soil owe their activeness to the lowering of surface ten 
sion. Ether is very active in this respect. 

\lcohols and their derivatives, with the exception of 
those shown in the table that effect cellulose acetate, are 
safely applied to rayon fibers of all types. .\lcohols are 
excellent solvents for many basis dyes, also, some “ice” 
ind sulfur colors. The spotter should test th 
before spotting. 


150° } 


Aleohol plus ether 


Aleohol above 
-is being 
Benzaldehyde 
Benzol plus al 
Chloroform 
Ethylene dichloride 
Hexalin above 150° | 


Nitrober zene (oil of 


Orthotoluidine 


Tetrachlor-ethane 


— ° 
tabric 


Hydrocarbons and Derivatives 


Benzene is superior to gasoline in tts ability to. 1 
ove certain stains, such as tar, pitch, oils, and greases. 
It does not produce the harshness caused by the chloring 
ierivatives. Alone, it 1s safe to apply to all tibers: 
with alcohol, it dissolves cellulose-acetate rayon. 
nd xylene are used in a similar manner to benzene, but 
“re more active as solvents. Gasoline. an excellent sol 


‘Voluene 


vent, takes longer to deodorize (dry) because of the 
heavier ends. It removes same stains as benzene. 
Nitrobenzene is used as a special solvent and some 


times as a perfume for spotting soaps. It is active in 
removing lacquer finishes, nigrosine, black marking inks, 
and some aniline blacks. 








mirbane) 


acetylene tetrachloride 
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Celiulose-acetate fibers are 
diss ed to a less 
egres t diss« j 
Cy exan ex \cids 
Rus ae t nie (28 
Acetic (28 
( al t ( ) 
: . \lkalis (dilute) 
W i ale nethyl aleoh« Ammonia 
Soda 
Sodium hypochlorite 
Javelle water, chemi 
\myl acetate (if pure) 
Benzol 


Carbon disulfide 
Carbon tetrachloride 
Ether (sulphuric) 
Gasoline 
Hydrosulfite 
Naphtha 
: Petroleum ether 
Toluol 


lrichlorethylene 


toluene) 


lurpentine 
Xylol 


30 parts of any of the solvents in 
Column | (except the acids) 


xylene) 


plus 100 partsfof soap 





Common spotting agents and their effect on 


cellulose-acctate ravons 


Chloroform may be employed wherever ether is used 
and with practically the same properties; however. it is 
safer to apply as regards fire hazard, being an effective 
fire extinguisher in itself. 

Carbon _ tetrachloride, 
dichloro-benzene, 


ethylene dichloride, ortho- 
tetrachlor-ethane, and_ trichlor-ethy- 
lene have gained popularity because they are non-flam- 
mable. They are excellent for dissolving oils, greases, 
resins, tar, ete.. but should always be used in well-ven- 
tilated rooms. .\ny detrimental effect on fabric that may 
result from the use of these solvents is undoubtedly 
muninuzed by mixing the solvent with soap. The manu- 
facturers of these products who have actually conducted 
research agree that there is a slight weakening effect 
exhibited towards some of the fibers. 

Carbon disulphide is so volatile that it must be stored 
in tight containers free from heat 
form explosive mixtures with the 
removing containing sulfur, 
rubber oils, 


or flame, as its vapors 
It is etfective in 
rubber, asphalt, tar, 
fats, and Since 
most lubricating oils contain sulfur. it is recommended 
in their removal. 


air. 
soil 
cement, 


ereases, 


Waxes. 


Dekalin and tetralin when incorporated with special 
soaps are finding some use for the removal of a few 
to In various mills. 
Directions for their use are furnished by the manufac- 


Since 


stains common certain processes 


turers their use has not become general at pres 
ent. a further discussion is deemed unnecessary at this 
time. 


Soaps made with triethanolamine are soluble both in 


water and dry solvents, and research is proving their 
emulsions are formed with ease. Soaps have 
a marked therefore, must be 
exercised, when employing them, to save the finishes 
from injury. 


worth. 


degumming etfect, care 


The hydrocarbons and their derivatives are inactive 
towards all fibers except those incorporated with rubber. 
Some basic colors and a few “ice” and sulfur colors are 
stripped when applying these agents. Since most fin- 
ishes contain some oil or soap softener, they may be 
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readily removed. However, the sizings made of glucoses 


or albumins are unaffected by them. 


Special Spotting Agents 
(99% ) used for testing 


may be 
fabrics to determine whether or not the rayon fibers are 


Glacial acetic acid 
Glacial acetic acid dissolves cellulose- 
acetate rayon as readily as does acetone. Glacial acetic 
may be used as a solvent, but upon being diluted with 
It may be used for spotting 
fabrics containing basic-dye specks, spots of lacquer 


cellulose acetate. 


water it reacts as an acid. 
finishes used for waterproofing some fabrics and as a 
protective coating for tinsel fabric, and lime stains. 
\cetic acid used alone or in combination with 
Soaps break down in the presence of an 


must be 
1 dry solvent. 
acid; therefore, glacial acetic cannot be safely applied 
to fabrics containing soap-like softeners unless some 
means has been taken to remove them before applying. 
adding acetic acid to a dry solvent is to 


The 


lhe purpose of 
protect the fibers surrounding the affected area. 
<ction of the acid is reduced with solvent present. 
\mmonia added to a soap solution with some solvent, 
h for removing metallic soil. 
\ special spotting soap containing hexalin serves to 
more advantage. 

Hydrofluoric acid (12% ) is useful when properly ap 
plied and all precautions taken to safeguard the fabric. 
lhis acid is very corrosive to fabric, diffi- 
cult to store (rubber dropping bottles must 
be used), and severe burns if not 
properly washed from the hands. Hydro- 
fluoric acid is used for the removal of iron 


SUK as ether, iS excellent 


causes 


spots and is, also, effective on many ink 
stains. It is essential that the spotter, when 
using this chemical, take special care to 


with water followed with dilute am- 
Hydrofluoric is used in preference to other acids 
hecause of its rapid action on these stains. If used in 
the concentrated form (30% to 48%), or if allowed to 
dry onto the fabric, all types of fibers will be destroyed. 
It is active in dissolving weighting materials. Mixed- 
ravon and weighted-silk fabrics soon become distorted 


rinse it out 


mona 


if spotted with hydrofluoric acid, because the rayon 1s 
made to carry the entire weight. 

Malt, Diastafor, Diax, Degomma, Polyzime  P, 
Rapidase, and other diastatic agents are used to remove 
sizings or finishes that have caused spots. These prod- 
ucts may be safely applied where water will not affect 
the fabric. 


Preparation of Spotting Soap 


\ formula is given below for a typical spotting soap 
or emulsion which is suitable for spotting finished mate- 
rials. The solvents be varied to suit individual 
conditions. Various spotting mixtures have been pre- 
pared by mill chemists; but the successful one is the 


one that will not break down with either heat or cold 


may 


or separate into distinct layers upon long standing. This 
property is necessary if consistent results are to be 
obtained In preparing spotting agents do not use 


chenneals which upon drying in the fabric will develop 


into harmtul substances and be noticed only by the con 


My 








dry solvent (gasoline, carbon tetracnioriae, etc.). Mix 
together in a churn or with electric mixer. As the 
emulsion forms, add dry solvent until 1 gal. has been 
prepared. 

For use in spotting mix equal parts of the stock solu- 
tion and water, and add dry solvent to make up to the 
desired consistency. 

The prepared cleaning solution may be placed in 
bottles provided with suitable means of shaking the 
contents onto the stain. Heavy and difficult stains may 
be more readily removed if they are spotted with stock 
compound. 

Malt spotting agents are prepared by mixing 1 part 
malt diastase and 8 parts water at 100° to 150° F. Add 
several drops of chloroform as a preservative. Shake 
bottle before using. 


Method of Spotting Fabrics 


Manipulation—that is, the method of working fabric 
and cleaning agents—has much to do with the successful 
performance of a given piece of work. Sponging, scrap 
ing, or brushing the stain on the right side of the mate 
rial may rupture the fine filaments composing each yarn. 
The ends of the broken filaments produce a nap which 
gives the fabric an unsightly appearance. By working 


the stain on the opposite side, it is flushed out without 
staining both sides of the fabric. 


¥ 


The delicate filaments 
that thread or yarn become 
weakened while damp. The loss in strength 
of rayon fibers when damp, although they 
may regain their original strength on drying 
if not ruptured, is approximately 59% to 
73% for regenerated-cellulose rayons and 
25% for acetate rayon. 

The general method of spotting fabrics is 
Place a clean white blotter below the stain; 
apply cleaning solution ; and rub carefully with a bone or 
horn spatula with only slight pressure. A soft bristle 
brush may be used in place of the spatula for tamping 
the stain. Brushing ruptures delicate rayon fibers. The 
purpose of the blotting paper is to absorb the stain 
White is preferred, since it shows plainly when the 
solvent ceases to work. 


compose each 


i 
a 
| 


as follows: 


Feathering Out 


“Rings” are the result of water upon the sizings. Dry 
solvents containing only traces of water may be suffi- 
cient to disturb the sizings. The ring is caused by the 
building up (concentration) of the sizings around the 
treated portions. 

Removal of all excess water from the treated fabric 
is necessary if the formation of a ring is to be prevented. 
While the fabric is still damp, the excess moisture hav- 
ing been removed by the blotter, a fine spray of water 
may be blown onto the fabric and then brushed lightly 
with a soft cheese cloth; or a piece of cheese cloth may 
be dampened with alcohol and lightly brushed over the 
fabric in the vicinity of, and working up to, the treated 
area. 

This procedure spreads the ring larger 
area and is termed feathering out. Tamping with a 
dampened cheese cloth may also serve to feather out 
the ring. 


Over a 


Several attempts have been made to incorporate a 
sizing in the spotting solution for the purpose of return- 
ing the proper finish to the fabric. These efforts have 
proved fruitless, since any good spotting agent would 
dissolve the sizing and carry it away. 


sum Likewise, investigate carefully before using the 
atest se formula. 
Stock solution of cleaning compound may be prepared 
with 12 parts soap (50° neutral tallow or olive-oil 
Soa} 3 irt special solvent (to aid in dissolving cer 
stains or to lower surface tension), and 8 parts 
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By S. H. 


OTTON used in this test consisted of ten bales 

of 1/-in. strict middling Louisiana peeler. This 

cotton was sprayed with 0.3% Breton E oil, using 
high-pressure apparatus in the opening room. 
regular practice in the mill. 


This is 


Kiffects of Change of Draft in Cotton Carding 


Sherman 


showed the greatest variation 23 times; the 140-draft 


four times; and the 100-draft only twice. The 120 and 
140 tied once. The draft gears on the spinning frames 
were changed twice for the 120-draft and only once for 
the 100- and 140-drafts. 


The cotton was run through parallel lines of machinery, Results of the test favor the 100-draft on the cards 
using on one card a draft of 100; for the greatest evenness in 
on another, a draft of 120; and aa yarn sizes. 

a Arkwright Test No. 35, conducted by : wie. 
on the third, a draft of 140. In = ’ A greater variation in break- 


H. 


the cotton was S. 
handled by the same operators, 
the idea being to maintain equal 
conditions of labor, humidity, ete. 

The tests for breaking strength 
were made on a motor-driven 
tester; stretching speed 12 in. 
per min., 120 yd. reeled for each 
test. Twenty bobbins of each 
draft were tested each morning 
and evening, making a total of 


all processes 


of 100, 


Test 


showed 


Sherman, 
Whitnel Mills, Lenoir, N. C., was made 
to determine the breaking strength, 
variation in size, and ends down per 
100 spindles per hour using a draft 
120, and 140 on the cards, 
the cards producing the same weight 
in sliver for each change in draft. 
also 
together with cleanliness of the prod- 


superintendent, ing strength naturally followed 
this variation in the 
120-draft. The 100-draft showed 
an average variation in break in 
each 20 bobbins of 8.33 lb. The 
120-draft variation was 12.13 Ib., 
or 45.01% greater: and the 140- 
draft showed an average varia- 
tion of 10.12 Ib., which is 21.48% 
greater; and the 140-draft yarn 
showed an average variation of 


sizes. on 


the card wastes. 


> ; : , aA . a e oTres T ‘ » rh -<) £ ". > 
Bobbins from each draft were from the latest volume of Proceedings greate! than the 100-draft. The 
gathered at the same time. The ; a 140-draft showed the lowest 
: of Southern Textile Association. rh 
number of ends down on the break 26 times in the 30 tests. 


spinning frames was recorded 
each hour, together with the humidity readings and out- 
side temperature. Ends down due to doffing, bands off, 
etc., were not counted. 

The waste percentages were figured on the amount of 
cotton fed to the cards, the sliver delivered, and the 
visible waste weighed. There was a slight regain, due 
to higher humidity in the card room than in the picker 
room, so that there was no invisible waste at this process. 
The cleanliness was noted in the card webs. on the roving 
and spinning frames by the amount of dirt and fly left 
on the frames, and by daily comparisons of the three 
yarns on blackboards. 

Out of 30 tests of 20 bobbins each, the 100-draft yarn 
broke highest 17 times, the 120-draft yarn 12 times, and 
the 140-draft once. The average break of 600 bobbins 
corrected to 40s yarn for comparison, was 40.3 Ib. for 
the 100-draft ; 39.66 Ib., or 0.64 Ib. less (which is 1.58% 
less) for the 120-draft yarn, and 37.66 lb., or 2.64 Ib. 
less than the 100-draft (which is 6.55% less) for the 
140-draft varn. This indicates that the breaking strength 
decreases slightly as the card draft is increased from 
100 to 120, and rapidly as the draft is increased from 
120 to 140. Results of the test favor 100 draft on the 
cards for the maximum breaking strength. 

In the 30 tests made the average variation in size be- 
tween 20 bobbins of varn collected at random from each 
draft at the same time was 3.42 numbers on the 100- 

lraft: 5.46 numbers on the 120-draft (which is 59.64% 
more variation); and 4.27 numbers on the 140-draft 
(which is 24.85% more variation than the 100-draft). 
Why the 120-draft tested so much more uneven, I cannot 
sav ; but the facts are there. In the 30 tests the 120-draft 
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Reduced breaking strength and 
increased unevenness of 120- and 140-draft varns were 
reflected in the ends down on the spinning frames ; 59% 
more ends down on the 120-draft, and 84.49% 


more 
ends down on the 140-draft than on the 100-draft. 
Travelers were changed the day before the test was 
started and not changed again. Results of the test 


favor the 100-draft on the cards for the best-running 
spinning. The record of ends down on the roving frame 
bears out this conclusion. 

Although the 120- and 140-drafts removed slightly 
more motes and fly than the 100-draft, the 100-draft 
showed slightly more total waste, the increase being in 
top-flat strips. Three cards were used on each draft, 
and the laps were shifted from one card to another dur- 
ing the progress of the test in order to get as near as 
possible equal conditions of settings, ete. 

No definite conclusion was drawn from the waste fig 
ures, but there was a marked difference in the webs. 
The 100- and 120-drafts were about the same; showing 
a clear smooth web. The 140-draft in every case showed 
a cloudy, neppy web. The overseer of carding and the 
overseers of carding in two nearby mills all agreed with 
me that the 100-draft showed slightly the best carding 
and the 140-draft the poorest. 

The amount of fly and dirt which collected on the 
roller beams and in the guides of the roving and spinning 
frames bore out this conclusion, there being noticeably 
more around the 140-draft work. 

Daily comparison of the yarns on blackboards showed 
the 140-draft yarn to be the neppiest. Little difference 
could be noted between 100- and 120-drafts. In general 


100-draft yarn ran best, broke highest, and sized evenest. 
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NGORA RABBIT WOOL... 


. 





Ray Rabbitries, Ltd. 
Angora rabbit 


N ENGLAND, up to the year 1922, the marine store 

dealers paid one cent each for the skins taken from 

wild rabbits trapped for cooking; now they pay for 
the same style of skin about twelve cents each. These 
prices refer to the wild rabbit skins, but a more re- 
markable story is to be told regarding the hair or wool 
from the silky Angora. This animal, in common with 
all animals inhabiting Asia Minor and vicinity, including 
the Angora goat (for mohair) and the Persian cat, has 
a coat of long, lustrous fibers, which in the best quality 
and white color is very beautiful and valuable. 

here is now a new industry begun in the manufac- 
ture of Angora rabbit wool, with one drawback only— 
a limited supply of the raw material. The market is 
good, prices high, and material unequaled for softness. 

\ngora rabbits yield from 6 to 16 oz. 
average being about 10 oz. 
from $12 to $25 each. 


animals to 


vearly, the 
The rabbits can be bought 
IXvery care must be taken of the 
the coats’ becoming matted, and 
brushing is necessary every ten days to glean loose fibers, 
remove from the 

lower the 


prevent 


seeds, etc., 
would 
quality of the wool 


coats. ‘These 


That American woolen and worsted 


Its Conversion into Yarn 


By George Hendricks 


grown, a slight deterioration taking place after its sec- 
ond year. That there are differences in quality is evi- 
dent from prices, the best selling at $18.00 per pound 
and the worst at $8 per pound. [Quotations as low as 
$3.50 have been made in the United States.] The best 
is described as “wool, long in staple, free, clear, bright 
and pure in color, with luster.” Seconds are “slightly 
off color and not quite so free from cots.” The length 
favored by spinners is between 3 and 6 in. 

As yet, the competition for Angora rabbit wool is 
somewhat limited. There is such a wide gap between 
rabbit-wool prices and wool and hair prices that com- 
parisons between them are hardly possible. The dis- 
tance is greater than the normal difference between silk 
and rayon, and more comparable with the relative values 
of silk and cotton. The appraisement of rabbit wool is 
in the hands of a very few, and fluctuations are rare; 
this is as it ought to be, as see-saw prices at this stage 
of the new industry would be fatal to its development. 

Staple rayon and Angora rabbit wool are in some 
respects similar to each other, 
but with these differences—one 
has fibers all the same length, 


“Shearing” is not performed } | while the other has fibers of 
by scissors, except in rare in- manufacturers have become very varying length. Then there are 
stances. About four times a much interested in Angora _ rabbit the usual differences between 


year the Angoras are placed on 
revolving stools which are cov 
ered with carpet-like material 
to enable them to get a firm 
hold and a comfortable 
without having spare room to 
fidget about. 
“plucking” 


Seat, 
TEXTILE WorLpD 
Brushing or 
must be carefully 


Where the 


is matted, a pair of bellows is 


performed. wool 
used to blow the fibers apart, 
and the wind force 1s welcomed 
by the rabbits, especially in the 
hot-weather season. 
The rabbit 
fragile as a unit, stronger collectively, and very silky in 
handle 


Angora fiber 1s 
It cannot be called wavy, but it is certainly 
sinuous, especially when viewed in individual-fiber form. 
The fibers are from 4 to 6 in. in length. The diameter 
of the fiber varies in proportion to its length; that is, 
the longer the fiber, the greater its diameter. as a rule. 
Unlike other animal fibers, however, no matter how long 
and coarse the fiber may be, it preserves its silky texture. 
Che fiber produced by young rabbits is the best 
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wool is evidenced by the many re- 
quests for information regarding its 
manufacture which they have sent to 
in recent months. 
It is because of this unusual interest 
that we have asked George Hendricks. 
an English correspondent familiar 
with the handling of this material, 


to write the accompanying article. 


the materials which belong one 
to the animal-fiber class and the 
other to the — synthetic-fiber 
class. Their similarities, how- 
ever, manifest themselves in the 
methods adopted for converting 
ther into sliver form. With 
materials in loose order and in 
almost unit-fiber arrangement, 
it is not necessary to employ 
carding of so severe and con- 
tinued a type as for wools and 
other materials. When propos- 
ing to make rabbit wool into 
yarns on the woolen principle, 
a single-cylinder breaker and single-cylinder finisher are 
all that are required to make strands ready for spinning. 

In worsted carding the material needs very little work- 
ing unless it is matted. The longer the carding machines 
used, the greater the percentage loss in the way of drop- 
pings and the greater the number of fibers that are 
broken. Fibers do not always break in the center. 
When they break near the end, short lengths detached 
may be lost altogether—hence the seriousness of fiber- 
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breaking when dealing with this expensive material. 

Properly plucked rabbit wool is much better to card 
than that which is cut or sheared with scissors. Of 
course, if the rabbit wool is very matted, the fancier has 
no option but to shear. Therefore the trouble actually 
begins before the shearing process. Short fibers in a 
matted state prolong the carding process and make it 
impossible to get good slivers on abridged machines. 

In processing on the worsted principle, and where a 
sufficient weight of material is handled, Noble combs 
fitted with botany circles and rollers are used. [Every 
care has to be taken to extract only a minimum amount 
of noil. The comp is lightly fed (moderately thick 
slivers, with a short feed) in order that the maximum 
amount of top may be obtained. Chrome drawing-otf 
leathers are superior to oak-tanned when dealing with 
this material, and the combs are run slower than for 
wool to avoid waste being made. 

A better combing result can be obtained from the rec- 
tilinear comb. In this 
machine many of the 
short fibers, rejected by 
the other comb, are re- 
tained for the top. If 
the rabbit wool has 
been well grown and 
plucked free from mat- 
ted places, a very fine 
tearage can be obtained 
in this comb by remov- 
ing the brush from the 
top mnipper jaw, and 
using the burring blade 
to insure complete and 
thorough combing. 
Many combers are 
afraid to remove this 
brush because they fear 
that neps will then es- 
cape into the top; but 
with the dabber or 
burring blade in action, 
no portion of the wool 
will escape the action 
of the final, and sever- 
est, combing with the 
last four or five rows 
of pins. 

Top balls are not made as yet from rabbit wool. When 
there is sufficient material to warrant a start being made 
in the top trade, “bumped” and not “balled” tops will be 
built up. ; 

The natural system of drawing for material of this 
kind is the porcupine. Some people aver that a slippery 
material like Angora rabbit wool needs twist to control 
it; the writer does not agree. Silk, rayon, and similar 
materials can be porcupine drawn, so why not rabbit 
wool? This material works up fairly easily, with prac- 
tically the same speeds and settings as are used for 
botany wool. 

Rabbit wool which is very short and slippery the 
writer has seen processed in machines where the porcu- 
pine roller has acted as the back roller and drafting has 
been accomplished between it and the front roller. For 
good results, the slivers are run under the bottom back 
roller and bottom carrier and then over the porcupine. 
The slivers, in passing the back roller and carrier, are 
braked, and are tight enough to be forced into the pins 
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Exhibiting a prise Angora rabbit. 
Note the long, silky fibers 


of the porcupine in order that all fibers may be under 
proper control. All parts of the machine need to be 
re-speeded, the “leather” and “drag” wheels being al- 
tered to meet the demands of a short, glossy material. 
The slivers must be carefully examined at each process 
for roundness and uniformity, and two or three opera- 
tions are devoted to leveling up the slivers before the 
final reduction for spinning. 

The rovings are taken to the ring frame to be spun 
into yarn. The machine used is known as the Con- 
tinental ring frame, and is fitted with rollers similar in 
size to those of a worsted mule. Slight alterations are 
made to the frame to accommodate rabbit wool. The 
carriers, formerly made to fit in fixed bearings, are now 
placed in adjustable bearings, so that, if necessary, a 
closer control can be exercised on the short fibers. To 
avoid excessive drag on the varn, smaller-diameter rings 
are used; and although these mean more frequent doff- 
ing, they make possible softer-twisted and therefore 
fuller - handling varns. 

Of course, with the 
high price and limited 
amount of Angora rab- 
bit wool, blending is at- 
tempted in order to eke 
out supplies. All 
blending is legitimate 
if followed by accurate 
description of the ma- 
terials associated, 
though in cases such as 
one recently quoted, 
cloth was de- 
scribed as “part wool,” 
and the only 
threads in it 
the selvage, a 


where 


wool 
were in 
square 
deal is not attempted. 
It is natural for the 
fine-botany manufac- 
turer to introduce a 
little rabbit wool, say 
10 to 20%, with the 
object of improving his 
product; and the im- 
provement to handle of 
cloth using only 10% 
is striking. 

Then there are also those who attempt an imitation 
Angora rabbit wool at less cost than the pure material. 
Some of the dlends are very ingenious and reflect a 
fair amount of credit on the proposers. 


Blend 1: Blend 3: 


Here are some: 


Angora rabbit wool 50% Angora rabbit wool 40% 
White alpaca, long noils . 25% White alpaca noils 20% 
Botany wool 25% White cashmere 20% 

, Rayon staple fiber 20% 

Blend 2: Blend 7 

Angora rabbit wool 40% Angora rabbit wool 60% 
White cashmere ........ .30% Tussah silk 20% 
Botany wool 30% Rayon staple fiber 20% 


It is a remarkable fact that the cheapest of the ma- 
terials in the foregoing list is good botany wool. Other 
blends will occur to the reader as possible; but it must 
be remembered that there must be a definite use for 
each blend, and that each must meet a price. 

| An interesting discussion of the carding of Angora 
wool on the woolen system was published on page 50 of 
the July 26 issue of Texte Wortp.—Editor. ] 
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OVERSEERS’ 
ROUND- TABLE 


THIS department offers a new subject for 
discussion each week and gives readers’ 
comments on problems introduced during 
previous weeks. The subject which was 
opened four weeks ago is closed this week 
and a summary of contributed ideas is 


given on opposite page 


© 


The Overseers Discuss 
Their Meetings 


I dit Overseers’ R 


| PHINK OVe 


und 


abl 


rseers’ meetings are of considerable benetit, 
The bettet acquainted 


and with the super, even though they may 


for several 


with one 


reasols., overseers 


get 


anothet 


have known each other for some time. The meetings can 
be held atter work hours at the different homes and can be 
of a social nature, with discussion of problems, gaines, or 


Phe men would learn one another's 


assistance. 


is desired 
ind offer 


whatever else 


problems some 


\s for the technical side, | know that I learn a great deal 
by reading what some other fellow writes, but there are 
many of us who find it difficult to write out how we do 


certain things of a technical nature, and I am afraid that, as 
far as the Overseers’ Round-Table is concerned, there would 
be fewer interesting contributions if technical subjects were 


discussed “A SoUTHERNER” 


Question of 
Punching the Time Clock 


edit Overseers’ Round-Tabli 

Ir | had would take out all time clocks and let 
the head of each department keep the help’s time. A clock 
is: 4 ste of time and money to the company and they are 
a good means of padding the pay-roll without getting caught 

Where the president of the company demands that. the 
operatives punch the clock | see no reason why the superiors 
should not do likewise, but not with the feeling that the 
up on them and 
should be that they merely setting 
the he Ip to follow, since most all 


my sav | 


IS a Wa 


management is checking spying on every 


move he feeling are 


an example for supervisory 


work is paid on straight time and the cards are not kept 
im. ( record CES 
} a ) ve \ und labli 

My opINton ts that everyone, trom president down to 
office | should punch the time clock 

I would solve the problem in the following manner: one 
clock to he otice tafft, overseers and supers ind anothe1 
clock for the operative \ll would then see that the man 
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The Overseers Discuss 


66 O ONE: ever told me that I was an authority 


on law,’ Superintendent Chase glanced smil- 
ingly at the assembled overseers, “and it may be 
that I am bringing up a question which has already 
been decided legally, but I think we can have an 
interesting discussion and bring out your views on 
the correct procedure, quite outside of the strictly 
legal aspect. 

“Some of you,” he continued, “have shown con- 
siderable inventive ability, particularly in devising 
attachments for the machines. Every so often one 
of these ideas will be exceptionally valuable and 
worth patenting. The question is, to whom should 
the patent belong; to the overseer, or to the mill 
where the overseer is working’  \s I said before, 
we aren't going to tackle the legal end, but merely 
try and decide what seems fair, since very few 
cases would reach the law court anyway.” 

“It is a good thing that this isn't to be a legal 
discussion,” Bill was the first to speak, “because 
I've been a little timid about expounding points of 
law that traffic 


Every time [ said anything he put me down 


ever since | tried to argue with 
CO). 


for another count. But 


anyway, [| think that the 
overseer who invents something worth while should 
hold the patent, and receive all the benefits which 
may come from holding it. | firmly believe that 
the overseer is not paid for a certain number of 
hours in the mill, and think he should always be 
working for the betterment of his department, but 
1 don't consider inventive genius as part of the reg- 
ular job. If a man is clever enough to think of 
something new he should be allowed to cash in on 
his ability and pick up a little on the side if pos- 
sible.” 

“I’m afraid that I will have to disagree with you,” 
You 


yourself say that the overseer should always think 


Pete retorted, “just as the traffic cop did. 


of ways to improve his department and certainly 
Inventions offer a means of improvement, so I can't 


see why you draw any line. The company rec- 


ognizes the fact that some overseers are clever in 





agement was giving everybody the same deal, By this 
method the question of an overseer feeling that he is not 
trusted and the “unfortunate mental effects” would not arise, 
and the operatives would see that this was a business ar- 
rangement by a business firm. 

Picture the operatives seeing the president punching the 
time clock. This would have a tonic mental effect and would 
be an answer to any overseer who was feeling belittled. 


Hy RusSHTON 


1930 






SS 


Inventions 


devising new things and takes this into account 
when fixing their salary. In addition, the overseer 
uses the company’s facilities in working out the in- 
vention and usually some of the company’s time, 
that is, unless the invention is in some other field 
and worked out in spare time, in which case there 
is no argument. Further, the overseer is usually 
not in a position, financially, to secure adequate 
patent protection and the company has to help out. 
I believe, therefore, that the overseer should assign 
the patent rights to the company which em- 
ploys him.” 

“Every once in a while,” Jerry joined the dis- 
cussion, “I have to step in and show you both 
where you are wrong. Now, if the overseer spends 
his own money to get the patent he should hold 
all the rights, except that the company which em- 
ploys him should have free use of the patented de- 
vice. If the overseer can get anything from the use 
of the patent in other plants he is entitled to it. On 
the other hand, if the company finances the securing 
of the patent it should, in addition to the right to 
free use in the plant, have some split with the 


overseer on the outside rights.” 
What do you think is the fairest way to 


handle the patent rights on a device 
which is invented in the plant? 


Overseers and others are invited to discuss this 
and other questions brought up in the super’s talks. 
Letters accepted and published will be paid for 
without regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 





A Whole-Day Holiday for 
Saturday ? 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

To HAVE Saturday a full holiday in the textile industry 
would be a step in the right direction, not only because it 
would curtail production, but also because it would be 
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helpful to our mill workers. One of the benefits would be 
more time for recreation, which would mean better health 
and steadier attendance. 

Concerning the spending question, | can’t see why we 
should spend any more than we have to. I might be Scotch 
on this subject, but I believe that every worker should save 
for a rainy day. The idea that people will get out and spend 
more will hold good in some localities, but in the large cen- 
ters the majority would be far away from the department 
stores and the result would be very little spending. 

Nevertheless, we should all get together and give Pete 
three cheers tor bringing up this important subject. 

JOHN PICONE, 
Supt. Heck Silk Co. 


The Overseers Discuss 
Their Own Overtime 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

AN OVERSEER is paid for carrying out his job efficiently. 
If it entails any large amount of overtime, then he is not 
functioning efficiently. He is probably doing work that a 
junior could do, or he is improving his golf when he should 
be at work. 

Overtime indicates two things: (1) not capable of doing 
the job. (2) Trying to do too much. Both are wasted 
efforts and should not be paid for. 

An individual can only work at full capacity for a limited 
number of hours. When the limit is reached it should not 
be necessary to work overtime. 

An overseer should not be paid for overtime, he should 
be efficient enough to avoid it. A. WEsT, 

England 
Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

IN PLANTS where overseers are paid straight time, they 
should not have any pay for overtime work. In small plants 
where overseers are not paid straight time, and receive their 
pay by the week, the writer feels that they should not receive 
pay for a few hours overtime. When several days overtime 
work is actually necessary they should be paid. 

It is very vital for the success of an organization that it 
have the loyalty of its overseers in every respect. And to 
get this they should share to a certain extent in the profits 
of the mill, after stockholders have received reasonable rate 
of interest on investment. James L. TURNER, 

Dominion Fabrics, Ltd. 


© 


Summary of Discussion on 


Payment for Overtime 


OVERSEERS are evidently of the opinion that 
they are paid to run their departments properly 
and, if conditions occasionally necessitate extra 
hours, it is all a part of the job and no extra 
pay should be expected. Provided that the 
overseer was on a salary basis, 100% of the 
contributions stated than no extra compensa- 
tion should be given for overtime. Agreement, 
however, was also quite general that the over- 
seer who was paid on the basis of hours spent 
in the plant, rather than a straight salary, 
should receive a corresponding reward for extra 
hours. Several contributors pointed out that 
the responsibilities of the overseer were so great 
that he was entitled to a straight salary. 
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Charlotte, 
of the Mooresville 
appointed 
Max Gardner, as one of the six dele- 
represent Charlotte, at the 


Recreational Association 


nix Wonlen 


VAC ht races oft 


Marriage ¢ 


Peterboro, has won th 


Democratic nomination 

proprietor 
which firm will 
ear reach 100 vears of service to the 
woolen trade. 


ood, campaign for both 


Y.) Knitting Co 


TEXTILE 





H. E. Macuo pn, vice-president of the 
Skenandoa Rayon Co., Utica, N. Y., de- 
livered the principal address at the dedica- 
tion of the Conklingville Reservoir which 
was built for the benefit of industries in 
northern New York 


Epwarp A. BIGELOW, treasurer and man- 


ager of the Hopey ille Mills, Worcester, 
Mass., is among the 357 millionaire policy- 
holders in the country as he carries 


$1,000,000 lite insurance. 


Joun F. TINstey, vice-president and 
general manager oi Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., has been 
appointed chairman of a civic committee 
of welcome to the flyers Capt. Coste and 
Lieut. Bellonte when they visit Worcester 
ior a day the week of Oct. 12. Others on 
the committee, appointed by the mayor 


include Mrs. Tinstey, Dr. Homer GAGE, 
president ot the Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works and Mrs. GAGE, GEORGE 


Crompton, Tuomas H. Gace and CHARLI 
M. Tuayer, directors, and Vicror E. 
HittMAN, metallurgist, all of the same 
corporation; MatrHuew P. WHiITTALL, 
president and treasurer of the M. J. 
Whittall Associates, and his sons, M. 
Wuittn and James P. WuiIttaLL and 
Ernest H. VAUGHAN, a trustee of the 
associates: (GEORGE S, BARTON, president 
and treasurer of Rice, Barton & Fales, 
Inc., Cart R. Browne Lt, president of the 
Worcester Tire Fabric Co., Francis H. 
DEWEY, president of the Queensbury Mills, 
\Witey H. Marpie of the Curtis & Marble 
Machine Co., J. Lester PErry, general 
of the Worcester district of the 


Manage! 
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NEWS about MEN 


American Steel & Wire Co., and FRANK 
H. WILtarp, president of the Graton & 
Knight Co. 


RicHarp LENNIHAN, treasurer of the 
Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, Mass., 
and Hersert W. WILKINSON, general 
manager of the Southbridge Finishing Co., 
have been elected members of the board 
of managers of the proposed Harrington 
Memorial Hospital of that town. Mr. 
Lennihan is chairman of the building com- 
mittee of the new hospital. 


Ratpu Y. Cooper, treasurer of the 
Cooper Underwear Co., of Kenosha, Wis., 
has been named a member of the city 
vocational board of education, succeeding 
his brother Rosert, who recently resigned 
after more than ten years of service on 
the board, to go to the Pacific Coast, to 
take up new duties there in connection 
with the Cooper Underwear Co. 


J. V. Morrirr, treasurer of the Wen- 
nonah Cotton Mills Co., of Lexington, 
N. C., has been elected president of the 
Bank of Lexington to succeed E. W. 
STAPLES, who recently resigned to become 
executive vice-president of the Greens- 


boro (N. C.) Bank & Trust Co. 


Dana M. Oscoop, former secretary of 
the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., and 
family, and EsEN Draper, son of B. H. 
Bristow Draper, president of the same 


corporation, have returned from several 
weeks’ tour of Europe. 

Harry H. Daw, agent for the Wuska- 
nut Mills, Inc., Farnumsville, Mass., 
Howarp A. EMSLEy, superintendent of 
the same plant; Davin N. Tart, presi- 


dent and treasurer of David N. Taft, Inc., 
Oxford, Mass.; A. M. CHAFFEE, president 
and treasurer of the Chaffee Bros. Co., 
Oxford, Mass., and ArtHur D. WINDLE, 
treasurer of the A. D. Windle Co., Miull- 
bury, Mass., have been elected corporators 
oi the reorganized Millbury Savings Bank. 


James E. Wuitin, general manager of 
the M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd., 
Worcester, Mass., and Mrs. Waitin, have 
been entertaining home friends on their 
vacht “Corona,” off Jamestown, R. I. 


W. B general manager of the 
Bigelow-Santord Carpet Co., Amsterdam, 
N. Y., has returned from a hunting expe- 
dition to the preserve of the Bourbonnais- 
Kiamika Hunting and Fishing Club (P. Q.), 
Canada. 


COopeER, 


has become connected 
Brown Co., Philadelphia, as 
sales and distribution. M. F 
widow of JAMES SULLIVAN, 
president, is now head of the firm 


EpMUND DILLON 
with Wim 
manager of 
SULLIVAN, 
former 


Herpert H. PEPLER, 
rell & Alexander, 
and = tamily, 


manager for Powd- 
Inc., Danielson, Conn., 
returned home. after 
the summer at Misquamicut, R. I. 


have 


passing 


HrrosuHtma, of Gosho Co., 
New York ( iV, has been elected 


‘J AK AS! 


Inc., t 





to membership in the New York Cotton 
Exchange. 


W. W. Scort, who is connected with the 
Charlotte Knitting Co. now, has moved 
his family to Charlotte, N. C. Mr. Scott 
has been connected with the Rock: Hill 
Hosiery Mills for more than a year. 


ANTONIO SAID, son of the senior mem- 
ber of Said & Yarur, La Paz, Bolivia, 
S. A., cotton manufacturers, who was 
employed by the Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass., during the summer, has resumed 
his studies at the New Bedford ( Mass.) 
Textile School, as a member of the senior 
class. 


Joun L. Fawcett has been appointed 
instructor in weaving and designing at the 
New Bedford ( Mass.) Textile School, suc- 
ceeding STEPHEN R. Moore. Mr. Fawcett 
graduated from the New Bedford school 
in 1928, after working five years in the 
weaving departments of the Page Mfg. Co. 


and Gosnold Mills Co. Following his 
graduation, he obtained a _ position as 


sample man with the Warwick Mills, West 
Warwick, R. I., and also served as second 
hand, night boss and assistant designer. 


T. H. BurKHArpT, a native of Germany 
who has been in this country for the last 
ten years, has been engaged by a group of 
mills in and about Burlington, N. C., to 
act engineer, rayon expert and effi- 
ciency organizer. This group, which con- 
stitutes one of the largest users of rayon 
in the weaving trade in the South, is com- 
posed of: Burlington Mills, Inc., Piedmont 
Weavers, Inc., Holt, Love & Smith, Inc., 
Alamance Weaving Co., Puritan Weaving 
Co., North Carolina Silk Mills and Pine- 
hurst Silk Mills. 


as 


James J. Cassipy, head clerk for the 
A. D. Windle Co., Millbury, Mass., and 
CELINA CREPEAU, also of that town, were 
married in the Church of the Assumption, 
Millbury, on Sept. 15. 


3UCKLEY, for the last year 
agent of Whitman Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass., has been appointed 
manufacturing agent of Warren (R. I.) 
Mig. Co., as announced by A. W. Dimick, 
treasurer and general manager of Gros- 
venor-Dale Co. Previous to joining the 
Whitman Mills in August, 1929, Mr. Buck- 
ley was manufacturing agent of Gosnold 
Mills for ten years. 


CHARLES E. 
manufacturing 


Rosert S. Brice of the southern sales 
force of the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., 


who was recently transferred from the 
northern territory to Atlanta, Ga., has 
announced his engagement to MIRIAM 


GRAHAM, Hopedale, Mass. 


Harotp Firtu of the office force of the 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass., for the last 8 years, has resigned, 
and with Mrs. Firtu left this week for 
San Francisco, Cal., where they will make 
their home. 


L. B. ANpERSON, who has been super- 
intendent of Edna Cotton Mills, Reidsville, 
N. C., has accepted a similar position with 
the Martinsville (Va.) Cotton Mill Co. 


WittraM HILL, overseer of dressing, 
Nashua Mills of Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. 
Co., has resigned after 24 years of service 
to take a much needed rest. 


B. L. Cox has resigned as overseer of 
weaving at the Edna Cotton Mills, Reids- 
ille, N. C., and has accepted a similar 
position with the Martinsville (Va.) Cot- 
ton Mills. 


Obituary 


Herbert E. Peabody 


Herbert E. Peabody, field director of 
the Wool Institute and one of the out- 
standing personalities of the wool goods 
industry, died at 11 a.m. last Monday at 
his home, 22 East 36th St., New York. 
He was 69 years old. 

Mr. Peabody had been in poor health 





Herbert E. Peabody as he appeared 
when president of the American 


Association of Woolen & Worsted 


Manufacturers. 


for some time, but this did not prevent 
him from carrying out his regular duties. 
He had been active until the Friday 
noon preceding his death. On the 
morning of that day he attended a meet- 
ing of the trade disputes committee and 
took an active part in the discussion. 
He later gave his attention to the survey 
on contemporary loom set-up and 
activity, a task which is_ almost 
completed. 

Mr. Peabody was born and educated 
in Wellesley, Mass. He started in the 
wool goods business as an office boy in 
the Boston of the Ethan 
Allen Co. In 1889 he came New 
York and joined the sales of 
Harding, Colby & Co. When this firm 
became Harding, Whitman & Co., in 
1890, he was head of the department 
selling Arlington serges. 

He had a long career as sales agent 
for many of the leading mills of the 
country. Amtiong them were the Caro 
lina Mills, the Ashaway Woolen Mills 
and the Shelbourne Mills. He was 
identified with the last organization for 


sales office 
to 
force 


a long period. Prior to his connection 
with the Wool Institute he was sales 


manager for the Guerin Mills. 

In 1916 he was elected president of 
the American Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Manufacturers, resigning 
this office the following year repre- 
sent the industry on the War Industries 
Board where his services were outstand- 
ing and vital. When that board dis- 

1919 he returned to the 

Mills as selling agent, later 
sales of the Guerin 


to 


banded in 
Shelbourne 
becoming 


Mills. 


Manager 
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He was keenly interested in associa- 
tion work and realized the necessity for 


closer relationship among cloth  pro- 
ducers and between producers and con- 
sumers. While connected with the 
American association, he formed fabric 
group meetings similar to those now 
conducted by the institute. He was also 
one of the backers of the Mutual Ad- 


justment Bureau, a factor in amicably 
settling trade disputes. 

For several months he was head 
the National Textile Research Bureau. 
When this body grew into the present 
Wool Institute, he was appointed field 
director. He is credited with interesting 
A. D. Whiteside in the problems of the 
wool goods industry and was _ instru- 
mental in getting him to accept the 
presidency of the institute. 

Mr. Peabody put much effort behind 
his ideal of checking abuses and restor 
ing the industry to stability. He was 
active in formulating the uniform copy 
of order which is now used by many 
mills and was also responsible for the 
industry's acceptance rules for 
arbitrating trade disputes without court 
litigation. Only a few weeks ago, 
leaders in the trade joined in presenting 
him with a gold watch and chain and an 


of 


of 


illuminated testimonial as a tribute of 
their esteem for his unselfish service. 
He had _ visited’ practically every 


woolen and worsted mill in the country 
and was one of the best informed men 
in the industry on mill conditions. It 
was due to his personal efforts that the 
statistical work of the institute received 
early support from a large number of 
mills. 

As a young man, Mr. Peabody was 
an active yachtsman and retained his 
enthusiasm for this sport. He _ had 
planned to attend the international yacht 
races, but was prevented by the condi- 
tion of his health, He was a member 
of the Union League Club and main- 
tained a summer home at Setauket, 
Long Island. He is survived by a 
nephew and several nieces. 

Funeral services were conducted at his 


New York residence at 4:00 o'clock 
Wednesday afternoon by Rev. S. T. 
Cook of St. James P. E. Church. The 


wool goods industry was represented by 
over 25 honorary pallbearers. 


John C. Winterbottom 


John C. Winterbottom, overseer for 
the last 15 years of the dressing depart- 
ment the W. & K. Co., Nasonville, 
R. I., was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent in Warren, R. I., on Sept. 13, when 


or 


returning from the first international 
vacht race off Newport, R. I. on that 
day. Mr. Winterbottom was killed in- 


stantly, and his three companions are in 


the hospital. He was born in Gilbert- 
ville, Mass., 56 vears ago, and learned 
his trade with the George H. Gilbert 
Mfg. Co. in that village. Leaving there 
in 1902, he went to Bridgeton, Me., 
where he remained for several years. 
He leaves a widow and two married 


daughters. 


John W. Murray 


John W. Murray, aged 54 years, for 20 
vears manager of the Andrews Loom, 
Reed and Harness factory, Spartanburg, 
S. C., died Sept. 12. He was unmarried 
and is survived by his sister, Mrs. Nellie 
White, with whom he lived. He was a 
native of Fall River, Mass. 
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NEWS about MILLS 


Cotton 


, Acme oe Mills, Inc., Anniston, 











ve awarded contract to Ogletre¢ 
{ nstruction Co., for a $75,000 expan 
‘ or ot the plant 
S te it t on hand that 
e t utput for the 
re ! eT t this vear The new build- 
\ De ( hrepr construction 
throughout atid will be one-story saw 
tooth type It will provide 6,500 sq.ft 
diti al tloor space he new ex 
pans m will include placement 
ot ) il mat hines ror weaving 
fine t and upholstering. At 
prese ire 19 machines in opera 
ti 
Alabama Textile Mills and Sunset 
Textile Mills, Selma, Ala., owned by 


California Cotton Mills Co., ar« 
ing on full-time schedule 


Avondale Mills, Stevenson, Ala., have 
purchased oil spraying equipment trom 


Borne Scrymser Cc New York City. 


ope rat 


Mfg. Co., Colun 


yperations to five 


Muscogee bus, Ga., 


has increased « days per 


wee k 


Manchester (Ga.) Cotton Mills hav: 
purchased additional humidifving equip 
t from the Ralnaon (0.. Winston 


nstallation in their 





*New York Mills — ¥.)° Corp. is 
now making alteratio to its assembly 
hall building prior to ‘turning it over to 
that village for civi rposes 


Falls Mill No. 2, which is the 


new 


name of the Southern Mfg. Co., since its 
recent merger with the Falls Mfg. Co., 
at Great Falls. N. C.. recently purchased 
$30,000 worth of new equipment, in- 
cluding 32 cards speeders, cleaning 
and picking machinery, four lappers and 
12 combers W. | Poove superi 
tendent of this group of textile plants 
supervised the buying of this new ma 
chinery in East Hampton and Fall River 
Mas 

Cleveland Cloth Mills Co., Shelby, 
N See has rece ived Suthicient orders to 
keep the plant in operation for the next 
five or six weeks Phe la has been 
operating on short time for the last few 
months, often being shut down for a 
week at a time 

‘Delgado Mills, Wilmington, N. C 
have resumed operations after being 
idle more than a month. The cause of 
the closing was the filing of a petition 
for receivership but it now appears that 
the affairs of the mill have been satis 
factorilv settled 


Issaqueena Mills, Central, S. C., will 
be operated under a receivership for an 
indefinite period, pending decision of the 
creditors as to final disposition of the 
property which includes’ the plant 

*Indicates previous mention f project 
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meyer with 25.680 
looms. J. W. Wa 


sci » Was 


and 630 
acting president 


appointed receiver 
1 


spindles 
llace, 


order signed recently in com- 
phance with a petition of creditors. It 
was state that the company was in- 
volved by more than $1,100,000, includ- 


ing claims totaling $200,000 held by J. W. 
Norwood and interests, of Greenville, 
Se $300,000 held by Cannon Mills, 


Kannapolis, N. C., and $600,000 held by 
Courtenay Mfg. Co., Newry, S. C. 


Fort Mill (S. C.) Mfg. Co., 
week, resumes operating full-night 
schedules at both of its plants, accord- 
ing to official announcement. For some 
time the night work had been abandoned, 
and the divided into two 
shifts, taking alternate weeks at oper- 
ating the mills. E. Lee Skipper, general 


effective 
this 
| 


« mployees 


manager of the Fort Mill Mfg. Co., 
states that demand of cloth does not 
justify this increased production, but it 
has been ordered by mill officials as a 


relief measure for unemployment. 


Wool 


Atlanta (Ga.) Woolen Mills are 


run- 
ning 55 hours per week. 

Channing Smith Textile Corp., Cherry 
Valley, Mass., is operating all but one 


if its mills 


he only idle 


the “corner mill,” which is 


plant in town. 


Jefferson (Mass.) Mfg. Co., has re- 
turned to full-time operation with some 
departments running overtime. It is ex- 
pected to put on a night shift in the 
ear tuture 

Leicester (Mass.) Woolen Co., re- 
sumed operations on Sept. 15, after a 
shutdown of several weeks. 

Merrimack Woolen Mills, Lowell, 
Mass., are working 400 employes in two 


hitts on heavy overcoatings 


Stirling Mills, Lowell, 


running on a full-time 


Mass., are 
production sched- 


ule with regular working force; a por 
tion of the mill has been recently run- 
ing overtime. 

Earnsdale Worsted Co., Clinton, 
Mass., has sold its property through the 


Clinton Trust Co., owner by foreclosure 
of mortgage, but the name of the new 
owner or product manufactured will not 
be disclosed until the deeds are recorded. 
It is planned to begin operations before 
Nov. 15. The plant has been shut down 
for several months. 


Wood Worsted Mill, Lawrence, Mass.., 
is running its local French spinning de- 
partment on a full-time schedule, and 
proposes to hold to that basis for some 
weeks to come 


Talbot Mills, North Billerica, 


are running on a full-time 


Mass.., 


schedule with 


normal working quota. The finishing 
division is running on a day and night 
basis, and expects to continue for an 


definite period 
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Hamilton Woolen Co., 
Mass., is installing 80 
weaving wide 


Southbridge 
additional new 
goods tor both 
wear. business at 
sufficient for a full-time 
some departments oper- 
and the present outlook 
continuance for time. 


looms tor 
men’s and women’s 
the plant is 

schedule, with 
ating overtime 


indicates a some 


George E. Duffy Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass., is operating with das and night 
shifts and is advertising for weavers. 


Ware (Mass.) Woolen Co. A portion 


of mill of this company has been taken 
over by the B. G. Luther Co., Worcester, 
Mass., manufacturer of machinery and 


will be occupied by that organization at 
an early date. 


Umkomaas Woolen Mills, Inc., 
sarc, NJ... 


Pas- 
with authorized capital stock 


of $250,000, have passed into the hands 
of George H. Rice, receiver. The com- 
plaint alleged liabilities to be $128,000 


and assets $15,000. 


Chatham Mfg. Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C., will start within the next few 
days the enlargement of its main manu- 
facturing plant, by the addition of two 
stories. The estimated cost is between 
$10,000 to $12,000, and an additional 
sum will be expended for new machinery. 


Bernon Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, 


R. I., have awarded a general contract 
for a one-story addition, 50x80 ft., with 
an L extension 20x30 ft. 


Guelph (Ont.) Can. Carpet & Wor- 


sted Spinning Mills, Ltd., are making 
extensive repairs and rearrangement of 
plant, with a view to enlarging their 
capacity and facilities for handling ex- 


pected increased business. 


Knit 


Gardiner-Warring Co., Inc., 
Ala., will build an addition 
ting mill costing $4,000, 
officials of the 


Florence, 
to the knit- 
as announced by 
company. 


Volunteer Knitting Mills, Athens, Ala., 
will purchase 40 houses that were 
erected by local citizens two vears ago. 
Athens business men built the houses 
under a guarantee of rent from the 
mills, the mills having option to pur- 
chase the houses at any time 


Ladies’ Hosiery, Inc., Paterson, N. J., 
now being formed by local interests to 
operate a full-fashioned hosiery mill, has 
taken over the first floor of the Julius 
Brandes mill, Marshall St., and plans 
immediate installation of equipment. 
About 17 machines will be installed for 
initial mill, and it is expected to have 
the plant ready for service in October. 


Faith Mills, Inc., 
have increased 
their force. 


Averill Park, N. Y., 


operations by enlarging 


Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co., Cohoes, 
N. Y., has resumed night schedules with 
additional workers. 








Putnam Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y., 
is now operating with night shift be- 


cause of increased demand for its 
product. 
Fort Schuyler Knitting Co., Utica, 


N. Y., cotton ribbed union suits, is now 
running near capacity with a normal 
Vorking force. 


McLoughlin Textile Corp., Utica, 
N. Y., has construction work on its new 
warehouse addition progressing rapidly 
and the structure will provide about 
10,000 sq.ft. of space. 


Wynantskill Mfg. Co., Troy, N. Y., is 
now operating on full-time schedules 
with additional workers. 


Globe Knitting Co., Burlington, N. C., 
has gone out of business. The machin- 
ery has been sold and moved. 


Bismark Hosiery Mills, Inc., Carthage, 
N. C., have resumed operations after 
being idle for many months. New ma- 
chinery which has been added will en- 
able the gompany to make a finished 
product ready for the trade. 


Marion (N. C.) Knitting Mills, Inc., 
have increased their floor space 25% and 
have added new machinery. 


McPar Hosiery Mill, Marion, N. C., 
has plans to add 25 knitting machines to 
its equipment. It is expected that the 
addition, which will give employment to 
about 18 more workers, will be made in 
the next few weeks. 


E. Sutro & Son Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., men’s and women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery, has filed plans for a one-story 
power house on Clementine St., for mill 
service, reported to cost over $20,000, 
with equipment. Mensing & Co., 
Presser Building, are engineers. 


Silver-Knit Hosiery Mills, Kingsport, 
lenn., formerly Rex-Tex Hosiery Mills, 
have filed application for charter. Mil- 
ton Silvers, T. R. Bandy and W. F. 
[ledges are the incorporators, with 5,000 
shares no par value stock. Mr. Hedges 
will be general manager of the plant. 


Abercrombie Knitting Co., Toronto 
Ont.) Can., a newly organized con- 
cern, will shortly commence operations 
at 317 Adelaide St. West. The com- 
pany which is headed by <A. Aber- 
rombie, a founder of the Aberley Knit- 
ting Mills, will manufacture boys’ 
nitted outwear. 


Silk 


Newton (N. J.) Silk Co., is arranging 
ior the early erection of a new one- 
story mill, about 350x360 ft., on tract 
t land deeded by Edward W. Mason. 
entire project is reported to cost over 
$100,000, with equipment. 


M. Salmowitz Co., Paterson, N. J., 
are of Sidney Alexander, Passaic, N. J., 
ittorney, recently organized with a cap- 
tal of $125,000, has established an office 
it 5 Colt St., Paterson, and is said to 
planning early operation of a silk 
processing mill. Max Salmowitz heads 


the company. 


he 


Stewart Silk Corp., Easton, Pa., has 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 





been organized with a capital of $500,000, 
to take over and succeed to Stewart Silk 
Co., Inc., with local mill. Frederick A. 
Churchill, heretofore superintendent, will 


be treasurer of the new company. A 
Albert Gross and R. M. Blackburn, both 
of Easton, are Incorporators. 

Fairy Silk Mills, Shillington, Pa., 


manufacturers of glove silk underwear, 
will soon start erection of an addition 
to their plant which will be equipped 
with additional machinery. 


Associated Textiles of Canada, Ltd., 


have completed their plant at Louise- 
ville (Que.) Can., for the manufacture 
and processing of silks. The plant, 


which includes a main building 243x103 
tt., was erected at a cost of $300,000 on 
12 acres of ground. 


Rayon 


American Enka Corp., Enka, N. C 
has awarded a general building contract 
to the L. L. Merchant Construction Co.., 
Asheville, N. C., for a new brick build 
ing on local site, to be used for storage 
and general business service. It is esti- 
mated to cost $35,000. Superstructure 
will be placed under way at once. 


*Raylaine, Inc., Asheville, N. C., care 
of G. Jean Nord, Asheville, recently 
organized with capital of $1,000,000, to 
manufacture a synthetic material some- 
what similar to rayon, with characteris- 
tics of wool, has purchased a tract of 
land on Sweeten Creek Rd., Biltmore, 
N. C., and has plans under way for a 


one-story mill, 150x400 ft., to cost over 
$200,000, with machinery. Mr. Nord 
will be president and general manager; 
D. Ralph Millard, head of D. Ralph 
Millard Corp., Asheville, will be treas- 
urer. 

*Du Pont Rayon Co., Waynesboro, 
Va., resumed operations at its plant 


Sept. 11, with about 60% of normal force. 


e fe e 
Finishing 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc., Sayles- 
ville, R. I., have awarded a general con- 
tract to Central Engineering & Con- 
struction Co., East Providence, R. I., 
for a one-story addition to the Glenlyon 
Print Works, Phillipsdale, R. I., 80x108 


ft., to cost about $21,000. Structure will 
be of steel and frame type. 


Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & Finish- 
ing Co. is operating eight printing ma- 
chines full day time. 


*Taylors, S. C. To perfect the pro- 
posed merger of the Southern Bleachery, 
Inc., the Piedmont Print Works, and 
the Rockland Finishing Co. under a cor- 
poration to be known as the Southern 
Bleachery & Print Works, Inc., with 
Harry Stephenson president, a commit- 
tee of three from each of the Greenville 
companies has been named as follows: 
V. M. Manning, L. B. Houston and J. E. 
Sirrine on the part of the Southern 
Bleachery, and H. T. Mills, A. G. Fur- 


man, Jr., and J. W. Norwood for the 
Piedmont Print Works. Stockholders 


of the two plants have until Sept. 25 to 
deposit their shares in the designated 
depository. 
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Textile Patents 


APPARATUS for textile dyeing. 1,773,542 
Edward J. Abbott, Wilton, N. H. 

CIRCULAR-knitting machines, Electric stop 
mechanism and contact ring for. 1,775,- 
298. Jacob Wachsman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CLOTH clamp. 1.775, 507. Harry W. But- 
terworth, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Albert H. Molt, Gloucester, N. J. \s- 
signed to H. W. Butterworth & Sons 


Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMBINED boll-cotton beating cleaning, 
vacuum, and dropping machine. 1,775,- 
599, Frederick Eugene Noisworthy, 
Wyatt, Mo. Assigned one-half to Alvis 
Taylor Marshall, Wyatt, Mo. 

DYEING filamentous textile substances, Art 
of 1,775,543. Edward J. Abbott, Wil- 
ton, N. H. 

GINS, Float roll for. 1,775,111 Thomas 
P. Carver, Memphis, Tenn. Assigned to 
Carver Cotton Gin Co., Bridgewater, 
Mass. 

KNITTING machine. 770,497. Frank Pilk- 
ington, Philadelphia, Pa. 

KNITTING machines, Yarn feeding device 


for. 1,775,333. Henry L. Trudel and 
Howard B. Dawson, Ipswich, Mass. 
Assigned to Scott & Williams, Inc., New 
York. 

OILING groups of spinning tubes in flyer 
spinning and like frames. 1,775,584. 
Thomas Alexander Boyd, Harold Arthur 
Boyd, and James Boyd, Shettleston near 
Glasgow, Scotland. 

PickER stick guide and _ picker’ check. 


1,775,259. Arthur C. Varnum, Auburn 
and James E. Birdsall, South Lawrence, 
Mass Assigned to said Varnum by said 
Birdsall. 

l1Lp fabric-making looms, 
mechanism for. 1,775,515. 
Coyle, Amsterdam, N. Y. Assigned to 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. Ine. 

PILE rug and process of making the same. 
1,775,533. William Lembke, Amsterdam, 
N. ¥. Assigned to Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Co., Ine: 

Process for the extraction of fat from raw 
wool. 1,775,590. Alfred Engleharat, 
Wiesdorf-on-the-Rhine, Germany. As- 
signed to I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktienge- 
sellschaft, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Ger- 
many. 

Process of 
thereof. 


Pile-shearing 
Joseph A, 


product 
Dreyfus, 


fabric and 
Camille 


cutting 


1,773,967. 


New York, N. Y. 

Process of cutting fabric and product 
thereof. ,773,968. Camille Dreyfus, 
New York, N. Y. 

PRopUCTION of new or improved fabrics or 
articles. 1,773,975. George Holland 
Ellis, and Ralph James Mann, Spondon, 
near Derby, England. Assigned to the 
Celanese Corp. of America. 


mechanism 

Fred K. Hendrickson, 
Worcester, Mass. Assigned to Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 

Strirr fabrics which stand washing, Method 


SPINNING frames, Scavenger 


for. 1,774,372. 


for producing. 1,775,319 Hermann 
Muller, Herisau, Switzerland. Assigned 
to the Firm Aktiengesellschaft Cilander, 


Herisau, Switzerland. , 
THREAD holder for the threading guides of 


stocking machines. 1,773,541. Max 
Mueller, Bloomfield, N. J. 
TREATMENT of threads, fabrics or other 


materials composed of or containing arti- 


ficial filaments and products. 1,774,184. 
Charles Wilfred Palmer, and Stephen 
Miller Pulton, Spondon, near’ Derby, 
England. Assigned to the Celanese 


Corp. of America. 

TWISTER head. 1,774,371. Fred K. Hen- 
drickson, Worcester, and Henry Mitchell, 
Whitinsville, Mass. Assigned to the 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. 

TWISTING rings, Twisting traveler for. 
1.773.631. Henry J. Murphy, Columbus, 
Ga. Asigne’d to Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, 
Ga. 

VISCOsE or rayon pump. 1,774,095. Otto 


Hajek, Vienna, Austria. Assigned to the 
Firm Alex. Friedmann, Vienna, Austria. | 
WoveN fabric and art of weaving the same. 


1,775,144. Harold F. Sherman, North- 
boro, Mass. 

Wovepn textile article. 1,775,346. Adolph 
S. Herrmann, New York. 

YARN cleaner. 1,773,485. Louis B. Has- 
breuck, Elmira, N. Y. Assigned to 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc., Elmira, 
wea es 

YARN cleaner. 1,773,486. Louis B. Has- 
brouck, Elmira, N._ Y. Assigned to 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc., Elmira, 
5 a 


YarN, fabric, plastic, ete. 1,773,966. Ca- 


mille Dreyfus, New York, N. Y. 
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Questions and 
Answers 





























We undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our 
ability, questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 
regular subscriber to TEXTILE WorRLD. We do not undertake, how- 
ever, routine analysis of yarn or fabric, or investigation involving 
unusual expense. 

Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquir- 


ing, not for publication, but as evidence of good faith. The 
identity of those seeking information on technical subjects will 
not be disclosed. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism are cordially 


invited These will be signed by the correspondent’s name unless 
the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld.— 
EXDITO 


Cotton Filling Gives Trouble 
By Kinking 


ecl le isditon 

For some tune we have been troubled with kink: fill- 
ng. This occurs only in our gray yarn. Yarn that has 
he C) ved } } li ai hed lil thre YAW Stor k dor JS not give tS 
17\ rouodl 

}] ‘ have re duced the LUST WN the filling, but that does 


nol l nate thre trouble entire ly. The only remedy We 
have found is to put such a heavy friction on the yarn 
Md oh shuttle that the kinks would ay pulled out, but 
th s causes a great deal OT filling hreakaqae, especially on 
lhe hanae 

This kinky filling takes place not on any one section 
yr ai hart of the weave room but seems to hit all our 
00} thout the same time, to give us trouble for a while, 
1} ! Cn io sap pear. ia have Crompton « Knowles 
4e]1 lo § 

We are sending vou samples of the cloth and filling 
md would appreciate whatever inforination vou can give 
iS I] re (SING otl lhe ra-enai led dj l shellacke ] 

} 7304 

\ different tension 1s needed for filling wound on 
hard-enameled bobbins than tor that wound on the reeu 
ir shellacked bobbins. If a weaver having this troubk 
has tewer of the enameled than the shellacked and will 
segregate them for use on certain looms, he can mort 
nearly fit a tension to them Giving a longer stroke 
to th ng bobbin at the spinning frame may also help 

1 litv will cause this defect under certain 
( Lhe xers should give careful attention to 
the the shuttles and binders, and more espe 

\ ( nnders, to ee that thev are kept at th 
proper deptl his may help considerably in eliminating 
he trouble \Ve put the emphasis on the PTOOVE in the 





We also suggest that you try fastening a piece of flan- 
nel on the binder leather to act similarly to the bristles 
in the shuttle. 


Sulfur Colors on Fabries 


To Be Rubberized 


Technical Editor: 

We have read with interest the series of articles on 
the subject of “Specifications of Fabrics to Be Rubber- 
ized” which have appeared recently in TEXTILE Wor LD. 
We understand that sulfur colors when applied to cotton 
fabrics frequently break down with the formation of 
sulfuric acid; and that for this reason their use should 
be avoided in dyeing fabrics intended for the rubberizing 
trade. We shall appreciate your comments on this matter 
and also any information that you may have on the best 
methods of determining free acid in woven fabrics. 

We also should like to know if there is any standard 
method for determining iron in that. are to be 
rubberized. (7321) 

We submitted this inquiry to the authors of 
article referred to. They reply as follows: 


fabrics 


the 


“Sulfur colors are frequently used in dyeing fabrics 
to be rubberized and are considered generally satisfac 
tory. If they do tend to break down and form sulfuric 
acid, it must be a rare occurrence, 
discovered it in our experience. 


for we have not 
Free acid is present to 
a harmful extent if it tenders the fabric to a noticeable 
degree. This is determined by tensile-strength tests 
before and after heating the fabric in an oven. The 
specification as printed mentions this circumstance on 
page 37 of the August 9 issue of TEXTILE WorLpb. This 
test is practical, and therefore is considered to be more 
reasonable and valuable than if a tolerance for a definite 
amount of acid were included in the specification. 

“No method for determining iron was set down, as it 
is felt that any standard quantitative method of analysis 
will be satisfactory.” 

= 
jas 
Spots and Streaks on 
~ 4 . ° 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Technical Editor: 

We are submitting four stockings which are stained 
or spotted. Will you kindly let us know what, in vour 
opinion, is the cause of the stains? (7289) 

\n examination of the stockings discloses dark streaks 
running diagonally from side to side 
the darkest shade, spots near the top. 

At first we were inclined to believe they might be oil 
spots and stains, due to the use of insufficient boil-oft 
material or poor rinsing afterwards. 


- and in the case of 


An extraction with 
solvents failed to remove the stains, however; and there- 
fore we do not thing that they were caused by oil or by 
faulty rinsing. The stains are slightly larger than thos 
sometimes caused by the action of stripper on certain 
metals. 


Likewise, they were not removed by a good 
However, this treat- 
ment did improve them some 


soaping 





bindet s they are located where the weaver does not After applying these and 
see ther he binder is liable to wear to such an extent other tests which might give a 
that it 1s almost without a groove, and is then ikely to clue to the cause, we = are 

use the filling to roll and kink. inclined to believe that the 
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stains and spots are caused by a dirty extractor. 1x- 
tractor stains are caused by the hosiery coming against 
the sides of the basket when the basket is soiled from an 
accumulation of dye solution, soap, and other chemicals 
used in the dyehouse. One might think that this would 
be impossible, inasmuch as the goods would be in a dye 
net. At times, however, the dirt and soil strike 
through the dye net. 

We suggest that you make a strong soapy lather, using 
plenty of soap and soda ash, and scrub the basket very 


right 


thoroughly. Start the extractor in motion and throw 
first warm water and then cold water into the basket 


while it is spinning. This will clean it out thoroughly 
and eliminate danger of stains from dirt and grease. 

We suggest that whatever stained goods are on hand 
first be given a good soaping, using 10% of a good neu- 
tral soap at a gentle boil for 20 min. They should then 
he washed thoroughly, stripped with a stripper (such 
Protolin B and acetic acid), again washed, and re-dved. 


oe 
Printing Cotton Knit Goods 
Technical Editor: 


HW'e enclose herewith a small clipping of a knitted cot- 
ton fabric, which you will note has been printed length- 


as 


wise of the fabric with dark brown and orange stripes. 
s the printing done in the single fabric—that is, thi 
aie PSE CS amp cS : 

tbular fabric split up; or is it done by passing the 


tubular fabric between rollers both feeding color on to 
the fabric, and thus printing both sides simultaneously? 
Any information you may be able to will be 
greatly appreciated. , (7271) 

It is 
order 


give us, 


hardly likely that the knit fabric was split in 
to print it, because such fabrics are then very 
lifficult to handle, as they will roll up on the edges and 
cannot be washed satisfactorily. Because of the simple 
design, it is probable that a regular printing machine 
with engraved rolls is unnecessary. There is little doubt 
that the printing was done on both sides of the tubing 
it the same time; otherwise there would be a mark- at 
1 offset if the color stripes did not register exactly 

the same place. Your requirements are, dieclins, a 
two-color duplex printing machine of simple construc- 
tion, a dryer, and a cottage steamer. Instead of the 
you will need an ager if you intend to use vat 
lves in place of direct or basic colors. We believe that 
he printing was done on these goods before napping. 


= 
lireproofing Ducks or Drills 
echnical Editor: 


Mill you kindly furnish us with a 
roofing cotton ducks or drills? 


steamer, 


formula for 


\ general recipe for fireproofing duck or drill is of 
ttle use, since it must be varied for every difference of 
ibric or condition of use, and can be checked only by 
‘periment. No process is entirely satisfactory on heavy 
hrics, because at a certain heat the cotton will vive ott 
is, char, and lose all its strength. About all a proofing 
eatment can be expected to do is to form a 
laze at a rather low tempera- 
ire that will hold the charred 


ibric 


slag or 


intact and check glow 
smouldering. Some of the 
its of aluminum, boron, and 


and some phosfates do this 


urly well. <A 





well-known 
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HOUSANDS of inquiries are handled 

annually by the Technical Editors. 
In order that as many readers as possible 
may benefit from this service, we select 
problems of general interest for publica- 
tion each week. 











process is based on the fixation of stannate of soda by 
means of ammonium salts. 

A process that is much che: iper and seems equally as 
effective on heavy cotton 
Saturate the drv goods 
of soda at 20° Tw., squeeze well, stand wet in roll form 
for several hours, and dry without rinsing. [ix in a 
solution of 1 lb. of ammonium sulfate and 1 Ib. of 
ammonium phosfate to each gallon of water; run several 
ends hot in a jig—for and uses, a little clay 
suspended in the bath is recommended. This is a harsh 


as follows: 
aluminate 


eoods 1S basic: lly 
in a cold solution of 


some go yds 


finish, but stands weather for some time and is fairly 
effective. Where cost is not considered and a non- 
flaming finish is all that-is required, some of the 


, such as the Halowaxes, 
applied in suitable solvents do a fairly good job and 
are not washed away by rain. 


* 
Brown Spots and Holes 
In Grenadine Stocks 


Technical Editor: 


halogenated organic compounds 


We are enclosing herewith a part stocking knitted 
from three-thread grenadine. You will notice a small 
hole in the bottom of this sample which was caused " 


Where the thread broke we 
which seems to have tendered the silk. 
‘ould you give us any information as to the nature of 
this spot and where it could have occurred, whether in 
the soaking bath, on the winding machine, or on the 
knitting machine? Lately we find quite a number of 
these breakages in our stockings, and we are at a loss to 
account for them as this complaint is confined entirely 
to one knitter. None of our 


the breakage of our thread. 
a a brown spot, 


other accounts complain. 
(7275) 

It is very difficult to state definitely the cause of this 
hole, as there is only one and this is hardly enough upon 
which to run any tests or analyses. The ends of the 
broken thread look as if the thread had been burned, 


either with fire or chemicals There are no fuzzy ends; 
they are broken clean just as if they were eaten or 
charred. 

We have frayed out most of the stocking and cannot 
find any other weak places in it. We hardly think that 
this trouble could be caused by the soaking solutions, 
although there is a possibility of this 1f any alkali, such 
as caustic soda and the like, is used to give softness 
during the soaking. If alkalies such as these are used, 
the practice should be discontinued, and a softener com- 
posed of a saponified sulfonated oil adopted. This will 
give the necessary softness, and will not dry out and 
cause any hardness and brittleness to the silk. 

When the twist is set, what is the condition of the 


bobbins? Is there any chance of rust getting on the silk 
and causing it to rot? 
The stocking has a good odor, and therefore we do not 
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think that anv of the silk has been tendered with mildew. 
Ms 1S a common fault In grenadine. provided the 
rowster has not used mildew preventatives in his 


le knitter has 


Mildew is of 


aking bath, or ¢] not used it in his back 
many colors, and it wil] 
If it is present at all, 
easily noticed. 


; 
nding solutions 


ken and rot sik very quickly, 


rot 


IS Senerally SO pre valent that it 1S 


Lhe fact that only one knitter has trouble with the 
S Would signify that possibly the trouble Is in the 
Knitter's plant. Tt night be well for him to go over his 
ethod of backwinding and mellowing to see if he is 


UsINg any materials that might be 


He 
in backwinding 
IN Conjunction with your soaking mate- 
you fix up some of the 
used to throw the sik and use this for 
and mellowing the 


’ Injuring the silk, 
nught be USINES some alka 1¢ : softeners 
do not work 


pind We 


7 7 4 
sf MAKING SOIT 


14 ‘ 
Would suggest that 
10n t 


hbackwin ling Ss knit. 


and would 
any reaction of 
and backwinding, 


silk before it 1 
This should make the grenadine knit wel] 
eliminate the trouble, if jt ; 


It 18 caused by 
the 


materials used in winding 
\fter the backwinding ] 
look the knitt 


of 


las been checked up, Ww 
S over, 


e should 


Ing machine Ossibility 


as there is a | 


rust or something dripping onto the silk and tender 
Ing it. 
We ar Inclined to think that it IS some local action 


( 
place 
method of 


taking in the knitting mil] 


very likely in the 
preparing the 


silk for knitting. 


* 
from Woolen Goods 


Remoy Ing Size 


, y 7 
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ly the One cot h has fo do 
/t must have the finest quatitics possible 
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Worsted goods. 


with the quality of the cloth. 
m woolen and 
7303 ) 
There should be no Ss] with 
you 
department in 
if vou put the dry goods 
soap them, full them. 
no need 
Warp size. 


ecial problem in ¢ mnection 
from the woven fabric. Tf 
the Wet-finishing 
IS to say, 


removing the Warp size 
put the goods through 
the usual manner (that 
in the fulling mill. 
them). there 
tO remove the 

The best 


and then scour 
IS Ol a preliminary treatment 
thing to soften up IS moisture and 


soap solution and 


a glue size 
The moisture js supplied in the 
the heat IS developed during the fulling operation. 

While it is true that the oil will prevent the water 
from reaching the glue. the soap will cut the oil. or in 
ther words, emulsify the oil, and remove it, so the soap 
cal get at the glue and loosen it. 

We do not know 


scour the goods | 


heat. 


whether you find it 
efore fulling, 
sary, the glue size can 
hefore fulling, and it is not 
In warm water. If the goods are scoured before 
‘imply run the goods in the 
{oO cover the folds and 


necessary to 
If scouring js 
removed during the scouring 
necessary to soak the 


neces- 
be 
goods 
fulling, 
Washer with enough water 
add enough soap solution to give 
The scouring operation will soften the glue, 
as well as emulsify, and the oil will be removed in the 
rinse, 

We would prefer to put the 
null as they come from the ] 
at once without any preliminary soaking, 
are so stiff that there 
ly setting the 
without 


LOK | suds. 


goods right in the fulling 
urling room and soap them 

If the goods 
cracking them 
Should be run 


IS any danger of 
weights down at first, they 
weights until they are thoroughly 
Then the traps and weights can be set. 

Glue acts 


sottened. 


as a protective 
harshening wool : 
with glue. the 
tion can be 


from 
Warp is sized 
of alkali in the fulling 
This will make the 
because the alkali 
impurities faster 


agent to prevent alkalies 
consequently when the 
amount 


S¢ AD S¢ lu 
Increased. 


full 
will emulsify 
than otherwise. 


LOC 1s 
faster and scour quicker, 


the ol and other 


ca 
Boil-off Oi] and Soap in 
Degumming Hosiery 


lechnical Ei:ditor: 

Ie would like to have your opinion as to the 
ara value of hoil-off oul and soap for d 
full-fashioned sulk hosiery. 
furnish us will be 

\ comparison of the cost 
degumming is slightly in 
the amount of 
the | 


Colt par- 
velng women’s 
Any information 


you may 
greatly appreciated. 


(7288 ) 
for 
soap; that is to say, 
about the same, but at 
resent market price, the cost per pound for soap 
lower than for oil. On the other hand. boil-off oil 
gives a quicker degumming result and a slightly softer 
feel and finish to the hosiery, 

Where the water is hard. boil-off oil 
since the oils are not as readily | 
other impurities in the water, 
that has been degummed 
show up sleazy knitting to the same degree 
Which boil-off oj] has been used. 
are inclined to be 

These consi 
determine 
women’s 


ot soap and boil-off oil 
favor ot 


S< lap or oil used Is 


1S 


should be used, 
roken down by lime and 

Full-fashioned hosiery 
with soap does not to 
as hosiery on 
Therefore. jf the goods 
one should use soap. 
lerations seem to be the main factors that 

what degumming agent should be used on 
full-fashioned hosiery, 


seem 


a little Sleazy, 
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Chainless mercerizing machine for piece goods 


Chainless Mercerizing Machine 


ANN IUNCEMENT is made that A. W. Buhlmann 
4 Lhas on exhibition, at 200 Fifth Ave., New York, a 
working model of the latest type Benninger Swiss chain- 
less mercerizing machine. This miniature machine, 
which is built on a scale of one to five, embodies all of 
the structural details of the plant-size equipment. It 
therefore not only gives a comprehensive view of the 
principles of chainless mercerizing, but also shows to 
advantage the unique features of the Benninger machine. 

While chainless mercerizing is applicable to  practi- 
cally all types of cotton piece goods, it is particularly 
adapted to the treatment of medium- or light-weight 
all-cotton fabrics and to cotton-rayon and cotton-silk 
mixtures. Among the chief advantages claimed for 
chainless mercerizing are included increased production, 
savings in floor space and operating costs, and uniform 
mercerization over the entire width of the goods. With 
some types of fabrics by running two ends of cloth, one 
superimposed on the other, it is said that production up 
to 100 vd. per min. has been achieved. 

The latest-type machine consists essentially of a three- 
roll impregnating gr padding box, a stretching device, 
and a washing and caustic-recovery apparatus. If so de 
sired, a double impregnating box can be supplied. This 
is of especial value in insuring proper time for complete 
reaction between the alkali and the cellulose when treat- 
ing heavy or closely woven fabrics. In front of the 
padder is placed a double feeder for conveying two 
pieces of cloth, one over the other, and two adjustable 
tension arrangements for imparting the correct tension 
to the goods as they enter the padder. 

“ach padder consists of a sheet-iron trough for hold- 
ng the caustic, a three-roll nip, two cloth-stretching 

ollers of unique design at the entrance of the pad, and 

series of adjustable stretching rollers with progressive 

read for keeping the cloth smooth during impregnation 
ith caustic. The trough holds about 18 cu.ft. of solu- 
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tion, by means of a hand wheel can be lowered for 
cleaning or inspection, and has a double bottom for 
cold-water circulating and overflow. Caustic is forced 
by a pump into the trough at several places simul- 
taneously. One top and one bottom roller of cast iron 
and a rubber-covered center roller are fitted with a 
double-lever, compound-pressure device. Heavy springs 
and a pressure indicator permit pressures up to 30,000 
lb., while a special device allows instantaneous release of 
pressure. 

A recent improvement is a compensating device which 
takes up any slackness between the padder and the 
stretching device and which indicates on a dial the ten- 
sion of the cloth. 

The stretching device, which takes the place of the 
tenter frame on the more common type of mercerizing 
range, is an exclusive feature of the Benninger machine. 
It consists of twelve curved stretching rollers 7 in. in 
diameter, running in ball bearings and driven by spur 
gears and chain from the washing machine. The entire 
stretching apparatus is mounted on U-shaped iron bars 
and is fitted with sprinklers for water and steam. The 
last few rollers are immersed in the washing machine, 
so that caustic in the fabric will be reduced to less than 
mercerizing strength while the goods are still held to 
their maximum width. 

Washing and caustic recovery are accomplished in nine 
successive chambers which utilize the counter-current 
principle of washing. A series of guide rollers, running 
in special bearings, and driven by spur gears outside 
the washing machine, are provided. The first compart- 
ment of the washer is fitted with a rubber squeeze roller, 
and at the delivery end of the machine there are placed 
a mangle of heavy construction and a take-off or pleating 
arrangement which is driven by belt from the washing 


machine. 

One motor drives the complete machine. <An_ oil- 
pressure speed regulator permits a range of speed of 
from 12 to 50 yd. per min. A belt pulley at one shaft 
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Application of electric remote con- 
trol to variable speed unit 


end 1s provided for driving the padder and the washer. 
Tension on the belt is adjusted by a Lenix belt tightener. 
Longitudinal tension between the impregnating machine 
and the stretching device and washer is adjusted by 
means of cone pulleys. 


Electric Controls for 
Variable-Speed Transmission 


ieee ‘TRIC automatic control and electric remote 
4 control for the Reeves variable speed transmissions 
have been developed recently by the Reeves Pulley Co., 
Columbus, Ind. These two controls represent consider- 
able improvement over the manual and older electric 
control. While manual control is entirely satisfactory 
in many cases, there are numerous instances where the 
new electric and _ remote 
desirable. 


controls are particularly 

By means of the electric automatic control the speed 
of the transmission and in turn of the machine or ma 
chines to be controlled may be infinitely regulated over 
a predetermined range entirely automatically. It 1s 
stated that in range finishing of textiles this device re- 
; on the wind 
up of rayon spinning frames it eliminates stretch and 
variation in yarns; and on beaming winders it reduces 
by half the time required to fill a beam, and at the same 
time eliminates undue tension on the yarns. 


duces the percentage of narrows to 4 ot 1% 


\ccurate 
synchronization of a series of machines or of different 
parts of a single machine is the basis of these production 
economies. Materials under process are delivered di- 
rectly from one machine to another with minimum hand- 
ling and supervision by operators. 

Electric remote control is designed to put production 
Said 
to be adaptable to any type of machine, this control 1s 


regulation at the machine operator's finger tips. 


especially advantageous where the driving unit is at a 
distance from the operator, since the operator of a ma- 
chine equipped with a remote control may, without 
leaving his position, regulate accurately the speed of one 
or more machines merely by pressing a button. 

The electric automatic control consists of the follow- 
ing units assembled on the Reeves transmission to com 
pose one complete unit which functions automatically to 
obtain any required speed within any predetermined 
range of variation: (1) a fractional horsepower rever- 
sible motor; (2) a train of reduction gears to connect 
the motor shaft to the shifting screw of the transmission ; 
(3) a safety slip clutch in connection with the gears 
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which allows the large gear to slip in case the shifting 
screw locks or a sudden overload is thrown on the con- 
trol; (4) a solenoid brake which releases its grip on 
the motor shaft before the current is turned into the 
reversible motor, and is thrown on the instant the re- 
quired speed is obtained and current shut off ; (5) a two- 
way mercury switch for running the reversible motor 
either clockwise or counter-clockwise—in this switch are 
also mounted mercury tubes for operating the solenoid 
brake; and (6) a guard for inclosing the gear. 

The electric remote control is identical with the elec- 
tric automatic control in every detail except the switch. 
Instead of the two-way mercury switch, a special push- 
button station is furnished. One of the push buttons 
operates the reversible pilot motor clockwise and the 
other operates it counter-clockwise to increase or de- 
crease the speed. The push-button station may be 
located at any distance from the machine, and two or 
more stations may be used so that the speed may be 
regulated from different positions along the driven 
machines. Where two or more transmissions equipped 
with electric remote control are installed, they may be 
controlled in synchrony from one master push-button 
station and each transmission may have its individual 
station. Either type of control may be mounted on 
Reeves transmissions now in use. 


Two-Stage Oxygen Regulator 


( XNWELD Type-R-43 oxygen welding regulator re- 
cently introduced by Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 
Ikast 42nd St., New York, is designed to give constant 
line pressure free from fluctuation by means of a system 
of two-stage pressure reduction. This two-stage reduc 
tion is accomplished through two separate and inde 
pendent sets of diaphragms, valves, and springs. The 
full cylinder pressure of 2,000 lb. enters the regulator 
through a stem-type valve, and is controlled by the first- 
stage diaphragm. In this stage the pressure is reduced 
to less than 250 Ib. per sq.in. This pressure will be 
constant for any one regulator, but varies somewhat with 
different regulator. The pressure head is non-adjustable. 

Oxygen then passes from this first reduction assembly 
to a second stem-type valve and diaphragm assembly 
where the pressure is reduced to the working pressure 
desired by the operator. This pressure is regulated by 
the operator by means of an adjustable screw, and any 
operating pressure may be obtained without fluctuation. 

Instead of the usual handle-type pressure-adjusting 
screw found on all other Oxweld regulators, there has 
been substituted a screw with a ribbed cap. This change 
in external design not only presents a neater and more 
compact appearance, but eliminates the possibility of 





Speed control unit equipped with 
electric automatic control 
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breakage, since there are no projections on the handle 


. to be bent accidentally. This new-type adjusting screw 
ud is of smaller diameter than the body of the regulator 
a itself, so that it is easier to pack for transportation from 


one job to another. 


QV Felt-Seal Ball Bearing 


d UMEROUS distinctive features are embodied in a 
new type of patented felt-seal ball bearing developed 
= by SKF Industries, Inc., 40 East 34th Street, New York. 


1, A felt seal is provided as an integral part of the bearing, 
1- thus making it necessary for the machine manufacturer 
1s to provide only one housing enclosure. 

e Outer and inner races, as well as the balls, in the 


. bearing are made of high-carbon, chrome-alloy steel hard- 


e ened throughout. The bore and outside diameter are 
vr ground to international standard dimensions and _tol- 
e erances, the same as the corresponding standard single- 
n row bearings. ‘The width, however, is slightly greater 
d than the standard dimension of a single-row bearing, in 
e order to accommodate the felt seal. Tolerances on ec- 
n centricity of the outer and inner races are also inter- 
1] national standard tolerances for single-row ball bearings. 


1 The inner race projects a little beyond the face of the 
seal, in order that the bearing may be pulled off the shaft 
at any time without the possibility of damaging the seal 
plates. 

The seal consists of an inner steel plate which is dished 
at its periphery and bears against a shoulder formed on 





U 
t 
n 
e 
. 
I 
. Cross section of felt-seal ball bearing 
1 

the outer race. A removable felt of substantial size 
comes next, then a dished-steel end plate, after which 
y a split steel ring is fitted into a groove in the outer race 
C to hold the assembly in place. 
y What is said to be an outstanding feature of the de- 
sign is the ease with which the seal may be disassembled 


at any time and new felts applied. To disassemble the 
seal, it is merely necessary to spring the split steel ring 
out of the groove in the outer race, after which all the 
. other component parts of the seal may be readily lifted 
out. The entire procedure of disassembling and reas- 
sembling is only a matter of a few minutes time. The 
bearing is available in sizes that are applicable to a wide 
range of small mechanical equipment, such as fractional- 
horsepower and small motors, portable tools, and other 
light equipment. 


Automatic Starters for 


Multi-Speed Motors 


NEW line of enclosed automatic motor starters for 
d two-speed, separate-winding type, squirrel-cage 
inotors is announced by Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 207 
lwelfth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. These starters known 


as Bulletin 9736 are of the across-the-line type with the 
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Two-stage oxygen regulator 


windings connected directly to the line. Both windings 
are protected against dangerous overloading by means 
of thermal-overload relays. A push-button master switch 
with “stop,” “low,” and “high” buttons is used to obtain 
control at a remote point. 

Starters can be furnished in three types; namely, for 
starting on either winding, with sequence-compelling 
feature, or with automatic sequence-control relay. With 
the first type, depressing either the “high” or “low” but- 
ton stops the motor on the respective low- or high-speed 
winding. The sequence-compelling feature requires that 
the motor always be started at low speed before trans- 
ferring to high speed. Depressing the “high” button will 
not start the motor. The automatic sequence-control 
relay insures that the motor will always start at low 
speed and pass to high speed automatically if the “high” 
button is pressed. On all three types, if the motor is 
operating at one speed, it can be transferred to the other 
speed by simply depressing the other speed button; it 
is not necessary to stop the motor. 

The mechanism, which consists of two magnetic con- 
tactors mechanically interlocked and two sets of thermal- 
overload relays, one for each winding, is mounted on a 
split-type enclosing case, which, when opened, provides 
easy access to the various operating parts. To make 
installation and wiring easier, ample wiring space and 
conduit knock-out holes for any size conduit which 
might be used are provided. 





Automatic starter for multi-speed motors 
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Business Must Revise xchange Basis 


Textile Industries 
than Most. S 


Dr. 


Sa ys 


Sum mary: Business activity has fallen back to a 


level which will allow gradual stabilization and liqui- 


dation of excess supplies of commodities. 


The chief 


problem now is one of readjusting prices and expenses 


to facilitate the completion of the liquidation process 


and to hasten the time when a larger physical volume 


of trade will develop on the basis of the lower price 


level. 


ress in this direction. 


The 
versity, Business Research Bureau, 
considers various branches 


analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, 
which regularly 
of the textile industry 


The textile industries have made much prog- 


Director, New York Uni- 
appears on this page, 
from week to week. The 


conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and generally apply 


The Analyst is based on statistical 


to a time two or three months ahead. 
data and does not reflect temporary trade sentiment. 
USINESS continues to recede in of shortages of 


an orderly fashion as the process of 
adjusting supplies to demand goes 
n. That a little seasonal pick-up is 
pparent here and there is encouraging 
) the extent that it indicates that the 
riod of panic and drastic recession is 
ver. It suggests that we are now in 
e stage of orderly realignment of 
ices and production programs. The 
siness army has fallen back to a more 
a le position, and is now merely 
iking the minor corrections required 
hold its line. 
Obviously, however, 
it sufficiently 


the forces are 
organized in the new 
sition to allow a sustained advance. 
e morale is not yet high enough to 
low a successful forward march. Last 
business tried to take a_ stand, 
t the lines then occupied proved to be 
tenable, and, after a brief sally, prices 
d production retreated, and the busi- 
‘ss forces fell back to their present 
sition considerably behind the old 
e of defense. The spring drive lacked 
e inspiration of large export trade 
il good domestic purchasing power, 

it was weak in the heavy artillery 


ring 


building and automo 
biles. It was hampered by a heavy load 
of frozen credit. 


Pos1t1onN Now STRONGER 


As one looks back, it 1s apparent that 
the position now occupied is much 
stronger. Production has been curtailed, 


least 25% lower 


being at than it was 
in June, 1929. It is clearly less than 
will ultimately be required by normal 
consumption. Prices have been re 
duced. The average price of non- 
agricultural commodities is 14% lower 
than in September, 1928. Costs, too, 
have been cut, for not only are raw 
materials as a group relatively low in 
comparison with finished commodities, 
but labor is somewhat cheaper, partly 


through wage reductions and _ partly 
through increased efficiency. Money 
rates, even for business loans, are lower. 


There has also been much credit liqui 
dation, with a $3,000,000,000 reduction 
in New York brokers’ 
mercial loans more than 
lower than a year 

What is now needed is to reorganize 
the forces of business on the new lines. 


loans, and com 
a billion dollars 


ago. 
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Are Probably Nearer Bottom 
Haney 


he key problem in this regard is prob- 
ably to be found in prices. In tact, the 
level of commodity prices may well be 
thought of as marking the new line to 
which business must adjust itself, and 
nothing could now make it surer that 
the situation has become stabilized than 
continued evidence that the recession in 


basic commodity prices has been 
checked. 
During the past few years it has 


become apparent that production capac 
ity has outrun the ability of the world 
to consume at the old level of prices. 
Not only do most of the great industries 
in the United States show excess capac- 
ity, but the expansion of plant and 
equipment in several foreign countries 
made the situation more difficult. 
\t the same time the process of post-war 
deflation in money and credit has been 
going on. Various currencies have been 
restored to a gold basis. This has tended 
toward lower prices through increases 
in the purchasing power of the dollar, 


has 


the franc, etc. Then, too, the various 
schemes for maintaining the old levels 
of prices for such products as sugar, 
coffee, silk, cotton, and rubber, have 


broken down and thrown upon the mar- 
the world the accumulated sup- 
plies resulting from over-stimulated pro- 
duction. The recession in prices may 
thus be thought of as the result of past 
inflation and its results in over-capacity, 
over-expansion of money and credit, and 
unwise attempts to maintain the over 
extended position through government 
stabilization programs, (and in a 
through the operation of certain 
monopolistic private groups ). 

As a result, we find a larger volume 
of commodities and services, which must 
be exchanged with the use of less money 
and credit; which means a higher ex- 
change value or purchasing power for 
money, and a lower level of commodity 
prices. 

To Br 

Ultimately such a revised basis of 
exchange can easily exist without any 
reduction in the general real prosperity. 
We may all enjoy the same standard of 


kets of 


Tew 


Cases 


SAME TRADE VOLUME 
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CorTrron 


and 


Worstep YARNS 





. . for every standard 
need of the knitting and 
weaving trades. And if you 
require something “spe- 
cial”, these mills are ever 
ready to cooperate in pro- 
ducing the yarns to suit 


your styling requirements. 


WILLIAM 
WHITMAN 


COMPANY, 
INC. 


Selling Agents 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


78 Chauncy Street 261 Fifth Avenue 





PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
1600 Arch Street 300 W. Adams St. 





CHARLOTTE 
Commercial Bank Bldg. 
















ACADIA 
MILLS 


Mercerized yarns 
natural, dyed or 


bleached. 





TALLAPOOSA 
MILLS 
MARY LOUISE 
MILLS 


High grade carded 


weaving yarns. 





ARLINGTON 
MILLS 
Bradford Spun 


worsted yarns for 
knitting and weaving. 


















living as formerly, or even a higher one. 
The same physical volume of trade may 
be carried on. Only the higher purchas- 
ing power of the dollar, or other mone- 
tary unit, and a lower level of commod- 
ity prices must exist. Along with these 
things must come lower prices for labor, 
land, and capital, and lower money prof- 
its. But “real wages” can be main- 
tained ; that is, the amount of necessaries 
and comforts enjoyed by laborers. And 
dollar incomes, including profits, may be 
worth as much when measured in com- 
modities as they were when prices were 
higher and the purchasing power of 
those dollars was lower. 

Probably the reason why so many 
are urging fresh doses of inflation 
through the action of the Federal Re- 
serve Board is that they are hoping to 
get back to the old inflated basis; but 
the essence of this business recession 
lies in the fact that it is a process of 
deflation and readjustment, which is re- 
quired to allow the circulation and dis- 
tribution of an increased quantity of 
commodities with the use of a deflated 
and readjusted volume of credit. It does 
not seem possible to go back, and the 
administration of credit hypodermics is 
too late. 

Of course, during the process of re- 
adjustment, numerous — stresses and 
strains occur. Liquidation of a non- 
liquid position is difficult, particularly 
when it has been so belated, and a severe 
general price recession always brings 
losses. It takes time to reduce retail 
prices in proportion to wholesale prices. 
It is hard to bring money wages down 
in proportion to reductions in the cost 
of living. Each trade and labor group 
desires to have the other do it first. 


TAKE Losses FoR FuTURE GAIN 


But a wise merchant who realizes that 
a change has come in the market quickly 
reduces his inventories and endeavors to 
clear his shelves by “sales.” He takes 
losses now in order to pave the way 
for future gains. If he has bought or 
produced too much, he does not obsti- 
nately buck the market, but endeavors to 
“get in line” as quickly as possible. So 
what business in general needs now is 
to put such prices on commodities as 
will move them. Once incurred, and 
the goods once produced, there is noth- 
ing sacred about cost of production— 
as many a textile manufacturer knows. 
The quicker (1) costs are cut, or (2) 
the goods are moved for what they will 
bring, or both, the sooner business can 
return to normal. 


GENERAL SITUATION 


sriefly stated, the general situation is 
as follows: Already the purchasing 
power of the average consumer and his 
immediate need for additional supplies 
of many of the commodities he has been 
purchasing have been reduced. As long 
as prices are held up and the effort is 
made to meet the situation merely by 
curtailing production we move in a 
vicious circle, because employment and 
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purchasing power of labor are held down 
at the same time that the prices the 
laborer must pay are held up. 

The way out of this circle is to make 
prices right and to make the commod- 
ities which consumers most require. In 
short, goods must be made to sell. There 
may be a lesson in the volume of busi- 
ness done by Tom Thumb golf courses 
—perhaps it is that people will still buy 
what they do not already have enough 
of, when the price is low enough. 

Of course, in order to get prices right 
it is necessary to get costs down. This 
will involve reductions in money wages 
in some The most efficient ma- 
chinery and methods of production must 
be sought. with redoubled vigilance. 
Over-diversified lines of products may 
be simplified and greater specialization 
be adopted. In general, closer attention 
to the management of plants and sales 
forces is indicated. Smaller and simpler 
inventories, and more effective adver- 
tising and sales effort, may increase the 
rapidity of turnovers. 


DoLLAR WortTH More 


Cases. 


When costs are adjusted to a tenable 
level of prices, it will be found that a 
given amount of consumer purchasing 
power will buy more. A dollar 
will take care of an increased quantity 
of production, and at the same time the 


sales 


Activity adjusted for Seasonal Variation and price levels 
University, Bureau of Business Research). 


producers’ dollar will buy more labor 
and raw materials. We need to reflect 
that production can be stepped up all 
along the line and labor employment 
can be increased, not through higher 
prices (or higher wages), but through 
stabilization of prices on a lower level 
and a readjustment among the prices of 
various groups of commodities. 

Probably the textile industries have 
made greater progress in the direction 
here indicated than most others. The 
prices of textile raw materials and fin- 
ished are below their average 
relationship with the general level of 
commodity prices and have shown a 
tendency (with the possible exception, 
in recent months, of wool) to seek what 
ever level may be necessary. The textile 
industries are nearly, if not quite, on a 
basis at which the accumulated stocks 
of silks and cotton can be liquidated. 
This may be even true of wool, although 
that seems more doubtful. 

‘Textile production has been thor- 
oughly curtailed, particularly in the case 
of cotton and wool, and even the silk 
industry appears to have fallen into line 
in this respect. In short, the sector of 
the new business line held by the textile 
division, while a little farther back than 
some of the others, is probably in a 
stronger position and more likely to 
hold against further recession. 


RQ ¢ rds 


The Textile Trend 


“= ron TEXTILE MaArKeEtTs: Further 
improvement in price and in sta- 
tistical position of leading cotton goods 
items has given more optimistic tone 
to the market. Print cloths and broad- 
cloths were the strongest gray goods 
constructions, and, to a extent, 
were followed by the narrow sheetings. 
Sellers are tightening up and are un- 
willing to sell future deliveries unless at 
a premium. New percale prices have 


lesser 
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brought in a good response and retailers 
feel that these low levels will materially 
increase yardage. 


Woot TEXTILE MARKETS 


Mills are still in doubt as to the date 
when spring lines of men’s wear fancy 
suitings will be opened. Buyers confine 
purchases to spot shipments and hold 
aloof from future commitments. In 


most quarters the stock situation is be- 
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coming tighter and several mills are 
running full production on current sea- 
son fabrics to meet demand. Overcoat- 
ings are slightly more interesting al- 
though orders are small. Lightweight 
dress goods moving in heavy volume 
and almost impossible to get spot de- 
livery of wanted numbers. Manufac- 
turers confident of future prospects and 
placing orders for three and four weeks 


ahead. Active and expanding demand 
for worsted yarns, weaving counts 


showing especial improvement; prices 
unchanged. 


Knit Goops MARKETS 


Knit goods are in a somewhat firmer 
position, so far as nearby contracts are 
concerned. Jobbers and retailers still 
insist On minimum inventories, and in 
most cases refuse to cover beyond im- 
mediate needs. Their own stocks, how- 
ever, are moving more actively. Winter- 
weight staple sweater lines are in good 
call. There is plenty of demand for 
coats and shakers in quiet shades, all 
orders being small and spot. Medium- 
weight sweaters also are enjoying good 
turnover. At the underwear end, nain- 
sooks are selling into spring, and heavy- 
weights continue active for spot delivery. 
Some rayon business for mid-winter 
shipment has been placed. Hosiery 
movement is active, but entirely spot. 
Full-fashioned numbers especially the $1 
range and the winter shades, are being 
sought. The trend is toward medium- 
price goods, but some mills are doing 
good business in $1.95 and $2.00 full- 
fashioned. Half-hose picking up 
slowly. 


is 


Sirk TEXTILE MARKETS 


Raw. silk weak, prices having 
dropped about 10c. since last week; 
there is active buying, but on a bargain 
basis. Thrown silk is uneven; broad- 
silk mills buy light and only at spot; 
hosiery knitters are placing fair-size 


is 


orders for both trams and grenadines. 
Demand is good, but prices are uncer- 


tain in spun yarn. Some mills are 
selling into December. Weavers are 


expected to buy actively soon, when 
plans for spring lines are completed. 


Big Fine-Goods 
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Break in canton crepe prices is chiet 
cloud oan horizon for broadsilk mills. 
Cantons are active, but at unsatisfactory 
levels ; demand centers on $1.50 weighted 
and $1.90 pure dve cantons. Flat chit- 
fons and flat crepes are in good call. 


Merger Planned 


W ould Control 4,000,000 Spindles, 
All in New England, Says Rumor 


XCEPT tor rumors of mergers, the 
was a quiet in textile 
finances. Listed textile stecks sold very 
lightly with little change. Many un 
listed shares still seemed to be slipping 
down hill. At the Boston auctions 51 
shares of Berkshire Fine Spinning As 
sociates sold at 72 to 75, a gain over the 
last previous sale of 17 points. Cause 
must found in the fact that Berk 
shire is prominently mentioned as mem 
ber of an all-New England fine geods 
merger. 


week one 


be 


GENERAL CoTTron Corp. FORMED 


The General Cotton Corp. has been 
organized under the laws of Delaware, 
with authorized capital of 800,000 
shares, no par, of which 300,000 will 
be subscribed for at an aggregate price 
of $600,000. The balance of the stock 
may be issued for cash or in connec 
tion with the purchase of mill properties. 


OFFER TO LINCOLN AND Davis 


The corporation has offered to ac- 
quire the Lincoln Mfg. Co., Fall River, 
Mass., by assuming its debts and by de- 
livering to the company 33,750 shares 
of stock, on the basis of 15 shares of 
General Cotton Corp. for each share of 
Lincoln. The offer conditional on 
acceptance by 85% of Lincoln stock at 


MILL STATEMENTS 


is 


special meeting to be held Sept. 24. 
\n identical circular to stockholders 
of the Davis Mills, Fall River. Mass.. 


informs them of an offer by the General 
Cotton Corp. of six shares for each of 


the 25,000 shares of Davis. The cir 
cular also states that, in contemplation 
ot the acceptance of the offer, F. | 


Carpenter, treasurer of the Davis Mills, 
has been elected treasurer and a direc- 
tor of the General Cotton Corp. Merger 
talk first linked Lincoln and Davis with 
Berkshire, later with the Bancamerica 
Blair plan, and again with Berkshire. 


HoLpING CoMPANY DISCUSSED 


Indications are that formation of the 
General Cotton Corp. fits in with the 
contemplated holding company for fine 
goods mills which has been discussed 
recently. Homer Loring of United 
Merchants and Manufacturers, Inc., and 
Malcolm Chace of Berkshire Fine 
Spinning Associates, who have been 
prominent in discussions of a holding 
company, are both said to be interested 
in General Cotton. It has not been dis 
closed whether General Cotton will 
actually be the holding company con 
templated or merely a means of build 
ing up to the latter. 

The plan for a proposed holding com 
pany which is being discussed the most 
would be financed by the mills them- 





| 
Assets Liabilities and Capital 
Line - — —_——_——_—_——— | - —- a - 
Name and Address | _ of Fiscal Real Miscellaneous TS Accounts 
of Company Busi- | Year Cash and Raw Total Estate, Total | Payable, ; Surplus, 
ness | Debts | Materials, Quick Buildings | Floating Capital | Profit and 
Receiv- |Mdse., Ete Assets and Amount Description jandFunded} Stock |Loss, Ete. 
able | |Machinery | Debt 
West Boylston Mfg.|Cotton| June 30, 1930/$1,751,172| $1,978,600, $3,729,772] $3,037,462 | $6,767,234) $945,431) $1,691,000/1$4, 130,803 
Co., Easthampton, |June 29, 1929) 2,708,378) 1,271,833) 3,980,211) 3,183,010 7,163,221 286,278) 2,186,000)14,690,943 
Mass. } | | 
| | | | 
American Woolen Co.|Wool |June 30, 1930/35,748,983| 26,774,289| 62,523,272) 49,491,690} 105,706|Deferred charges| 120,120,668) 14,978,802/90,000,000) 7,141,886 
Boston, Mass. June 30, 1929|31,670,740| 40,411,147) 72,081,887} 50,626,388) 136,635| Deferred charges} 122,844,910 21,430,908) 90,000,000 11,414,002 





Dwight Mfg. Co. ICotton May 31, 1930) 1,688,616) 2,924,400) 4,613,016) 4,156,525) 147,378 Deferred charges} 8,916, 2,684,446) 6,000,000)2 1,548,773 
Chicopee, Mass. | [May 25, 1929| 1,932,297| 4,208,505, 6,140,802 4,424,280, 147,070|Deferred charges| 10,712,152) 3,858,842) 6,000,000)? 1, 343,726 
| | | sca 
Roubaix Mills, Inc. |Wool |Dec. 31, 1929 168,284 552,862 721,146 903,352) 4,288 Prepaid 1,628,786) 466,613; 710,000) %526,164 
Clinton, Mass. |Dee. 31, 1928] 166,693) 362,201 528,894; 901,958) 23,251 Prepaid | 1,454,103) 129,884; 710,000; 614,219 
S. N. & C. Russell/Wool |Dec. 3h 1929) 31,788) 239,262 271,050 522,669 9,136| Deferred charges| 802,855) 367,986 300,000 134,869 
Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, Dec. 31, 1928) 376,306} 356,137 732,443 533,490) 11,016|Deferred charges} 1,276,949) 611,386) 400,000; 265,563 
Mass } | | | | 
| | | | | | 
Revere Knitting Mills}|Knit |Dec. 31, 1929} 162,987 81,291 244,278 96,619 otees| o* ore 340,889) 118,260 187,100 35,529 
Malden, Mass. iDec. 31, 1928) 171,282 96,990 268,272 122,580 505|Deferred charges 391,357) 120,415) 224,600 46,342 
aa Be 
Pierce Bros., Ltd.  |Cotton|Mar. 30, 1930] 174,163) 578,353, 752,516) 1,032,932 1,785,448 = 134,552) 700,000) 950,896 
New Bedford, Mass.| |Mar. 30, 1929 354,344 432,701 787,045| 1,031,442 1,818,487 58,709 700,008) 1,059,778 





1Includes 50,000 shares no-par common stock 


2Deduct deficit of $1,316,300. 3Deduct deficit of $490,416. 4Deduct deficit of $73,991. 
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selves, on the basis of not over 25c. per 
spindle, production also being taken into 


consideration. Under this plan the 
holding company would have’ very 
broad powers, controlling production 


and prices and even being empowered 
to shut down or dispose of the mill if 
such a move should be deemed advisable. 


PEPPERELL REPORTS PROFITS 


The Pepperell Mfg. Co., operating 
cotton mills at Biddeford, Me., Lindale, 
Ga., Opelika, Ala., and Fall River, 
Mass., and a finishing plant at Lewiston, 
Me., reports net profits after all charges 
of $660,002 for the year ended June 30, 
1930. For the 1929 fiscal year net profit 
was $1,114,280 and that for 1928 $1,- 
026,978. Net sales totaled $18,246,090, 
compared with $16,762,107 in 1929 year, 
$19,803,313 in 1928 and $15,352,722 in 
1927. Inventories were reduced more 
than $700,000 to $7,390,679. Financial 
condition of the company at the close 
of the year was good, with current 
assets of $10,544,524 and current liabili- 
ties of $322,311, leaving working capital 
of $10,222,213. The company has signed 
an agreement to sell for $2,400,000 its 
power facilities on the Saco (Maine) 
River; this is still subject to approval 
of the Maine public utilities commission. 


PROFIT 


The Wabasso Cotton Co., of Three 
Rivers, Que., has just presented its 
annual report for the year June 30, 1930. 
Notwithstanding the adverse conditions 
under which cotton industry is laboring 
the management of the company was 
able to show better profits after meeting 
ill charges and making substantial pro- 
vision for depreciation and sinking fund 
requirements. Operating profit for the 
year is shown at $415,818, as against 
$81,950 in 1928-29. Assets now stand 
at $13,884,043 as compared with $10,- 
513,406 in 1928 and 1929. 


WasBasso MAKES 


Boston Stock AUCTIONS 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
54 Associated Textile. . ee 
5! Berkshire Associates, pfd. 100 75-72 +17 
10 Naumkeag..... 100 85: —2} 
18 Pepperell...... 100 88* — 2 
oe 100 43 — 6} 
25 Lancaster, com. . ae I ee 
93 Lancaster, com.. a 
5 Merrimack, com. 100 464 — 33 
20 Farr Alpaca...... 100 70 + } 
32 Plymouth Cordage 100 73 — } 
410 Total 
*Ex. div. 


ANOTHER DECLINE IN SOUTH 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—A further decline 
t 64c. a share was recorded in the 
verage bid price of 25 common stocks 
f southern cotton mills for the week 
nded Sept. 13, according to the weekly 
arket report as compiled by R. S. 
ickson & Co. The average price now 
tands at 66.08 per share or a decline of 
pproximately $4.25 per share for the 
ist four weeks. Trading continued 
uiet throughout the week. 
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Spot Cotton Yarns Strong 


Dealers’ Stocks are Now 


At Low Level 


PHILADELPHIA. 
LTHOUGH houses which have been 
doing an active business in carded 
weaving yarns during the last three 
weeks report this interest has declined 
slightly, it has been more than offset by 
expansion in knitting yarn sales. The 
total volume for the week indicates the 
market is holding its gains. A number 
of sellers are disappointed to see weav- 
ers buying less actively, but this only 
indicates that those mills that are not 
buying have enough for the time being. 
To offset this, reports show that a 
large number of weavers did not cover 
their needs far ahead and within three 
weeks will be compelled to acquire addi- 
tional lots; while those who bought the 
largest contracts during this period have 
in few instances covered far ahead, not 
more than two months. Lessened in- 
terest also indicates that buyers have 
become more cautious since the crop 
report and the effects of it have not yet 
worn off. It is not believed that they 
have bought enough for their needs dur- 
ing next two months. 


KNITTERS More ACTIVE 


While sellers believe that more small 
weavers than large have covered ahead, 
the reverse is true in knitting counts. 
Large knitters have been in the market 
and it is expected that improvement in 
these counts instead of ending has just 
begun. Knitters will need yarn as their 
present contracts, placed at higher 
prices, will soon expire. 

High grade knitting quality has had 
the call, but an unusual situation exists 
in that mills spinning yarns of the type 
that formerly had the preference have 
not booked the largest volume during 
recent weeks. 3usiness has gone to 
spinners that produce a quality slightly 
lower than the former and the prices are 
2 or 24c. less; which of course is the 
impelling factor with buyers. The six 
or seven spinners of higher grades have 
been booking business, but nothing in 
comparison with the amount that the 
spinners in the next lower quality group 
have sold. 

Whether the high grade or extra- 
quality knitting yarn is priced too high 
or whether the second group is selling 
too low is a question, majority feeling 
that the lower group will advance prices 
within a short time and bring these two 
groups into their normal competing 
range. At present 30s extra-quality 
yarn is selling at 314c. while 30s in the 
second group is available at 29c. or 
possibly a little less. 


Prices ARE Out oF LINE 


There are a number of interesting and 
unusual features of the market at pres- 
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ent. In first place, sellers are able to 
obtain as much for single carded weav- 
ing counts as they are for two-ply. For 
example, 20s-2 warps do not bring any 
more than 20s. In the next place, buy- 
ers are not paying any more for 20s-2 
warps or skeins than they are for 16s-2, 
which should be at least a cent cheaper 
under normal conditions. 

Another trend is that dealers are ob- 
taining for spot shipment yarn to come 
out of their own warehouse a premium 
over spinners prices. It has been the 
custom in the past for manufacturers 
to buy as they need the yarn, ordering 
from local stocks and paying the dealers 
only same prices that spinners were 
quoting for delivery from the South. 

This has changed, largely through 
efforts made by dealers themselves dur- 
ing the last four months, and at present 
dealers are able to command a premium 
for delivery from their own stocks of 
4 to lc., which buyers are willing to 
pay simply for the reason they cannot 
obtain yarn quickly if they do not. 
Stocks in dealers’ hands are smaller 
than they have been this year and in 
several instances smaller than they have 
been for several years; it is now for 
example difficult to locate any number 
of bales of 30s-2 skeins at present among 
local stocks, all weaving counts being in 
limited local supply. 


New York — More inquiry and 
slightly better prices are giving a more 
hopeful outlook to the carded yarn trade. 
Manufacturers are showing more of a 
disposition to buy ahead, which may be 
taken as a pretty sure indication that 
they are beginning to receive orders for 
their products. There have also been 
requests to anticipate delivery on con- 
tracts originally placed for October- 
November; also shipping instructions 
have been given on a great many old 
specifications that have been deferred 
for weeks. 

It is becoming more difficult to get 
prompt shipment, especially at current 
prices. For a long time, all business 
has called for spot or nearby delivery 
and the majority of spinners have the 
bulk of nearby production taken up. 

Prices are low and profitless, but spin- 
ners are less inclined to consider low 
bids than they were a few weeks ago. 
Some recent sales have been put through 
at fractional advances. It is reported 
that the absolute bottom for 8s tinged 
insulating is 164c., whereas not long ago 
this could be had at 16c. Tinged cotton 
is harder to get right now and the basis 
between tinged and white staple has 
narrowed somewhat. 

Substantial inquiry was around this 
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To withstand vibration, the foundation must be 
right in the modern sky-scraper and on the modern 
Full-Fashioned Machine. 


On the new Wildman the base is a heavy continu- 
ous structure cast in four solid sections—carefully 
machined and pinned together to give an abso- 
lutely rigid structure. 


This is just one of several advanced developments. 


WILDMAN MEG. CO., Full-Fashioned Division 


Norristown, Pa. 





FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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week and mention was made of 350,000 


interested. 


Among those desiring antict- 


lb. of carpet yarn for delivery through pation of shipments have been specialty 


May.. Insulators also have been more 


manutacturers and towel weavers. 


Active Worsted Yarn Market 


W eavers and Knitters Are 
Now Buying More Freely 


PHILADELPHIA. 


HE best worsted yarn market of the 

year from spinners’ standpoint is 
here. Outerwear knitters continue to 
take the largest volume and their in- 
quiry for nearby deliveries is the most 
persistent. Nevertheless during the last 
week or ten days these yarns have been 
forced to extend themselves to keep 
their first place position, being pressed 
by the men’s wear section. These 
manufacturers are endeavoring to buy 
varns for immediate shipment to make 
quick heavy-weight deliveries. 

Mixture spinners have been offered 
an exceptionally large amount of new 
business this week and last week, if they 
could deliver yarn to buyer before the 
end of the month. As it is made ac- 
cording to specification this has been 
impossible and as a result both buyer 
and the spinner have lost this business 
which, of course, cannot be made up 
since the season ending. Manu- 
facturers are showing new fancy light- 
weight lines this week in Philadelphia 
section. 


1S 


Heavy-WEIGHT RUSH ORDERS 


This last-minute pinch has happened 
n the past and no doubt will continue 
» happen, but it seems to be a con- 
dition which could be overcome with 
little difficulty. Manufacturers and 
spinners were begging for business four 
months ago and running halt time. 
Into the last three months of the season 
was squeezed a normal six months buy- 
ing, and most of it came within the last 
six weeks of the season. Naturally part 
of the business will be lost because of 
the time feature. 
Aside from this rush business in 
men’s wear yarns there has been a dis- 


tinct change in light-weight situation. 


\Ithough all spinners have not yet 


benefited, a large volume of such yarns 
have been contracted for within the last 
Predictions had been made 
that improvement in men’s wear yarns 
would take place shortly after Labor 
Day, but these, like other predictions 
concerning business ahead, meant little 
it the time. This one was a “bulls’ eye.” 

Ot course it must not be forgotten 
that much of this buying of worsted 
sales yarns is seasonal and may not be 
While this 
in 
men’s wear, for these mills could, if they 
vished, postpone commitments on yarns 
That this is not be- 


two weeks. 


here two months from now. 


is true in outerwear, it is less so 


tor light-weights. 


ing done gives a sound basis for saving 
that conditions in this market are dis- 
inctly better. 


Outerwear is still at the peak of fall 
demand. By this we mean that spinners 
are operating at the most active rate 
this year, and orders are keeping abreast 
of production and slightly above it in 
many counts, such 2-40s, 64s, for 
knitting. French system spinners are 
actually unable to accept more business 
in this count for delivery that will suit 
manufacturers, and in instances have 
turned down substantial orders just for 
this reason. Demand for zephyr yarns 
which were unsaleable for months re 
turned with more momentum than the 
most optimistic would have predicted. 

Although sweaters are not so active 
as they might be several mills here are 
running overtime. Business would have 
been better had not polo shirts hurt the 
sale of shakers and other sweaters this 
spring. Stocks are being sold by re 
tailers before they will be ready to place 
new fall contracts. This business will 
be late, but will develop. When it does 
quarter blood yarns will become more 
active, finer grades having the call at 
present for two-piece suits and light- 
weight sweaters. 


as 


© Unsettled Condition 
in Thrown Yarn 


T IS difficult to point to any out- 
standing characteristic in thrown silk, 
Mill men talk confidently of 
fall prospects, and indeed, this is justi- 
fied as their outlets also are more opti- 
improved feeling has 


this week. 


but the 


registered 


mistic; 


not in sales. Buying 
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is 


sporadic, all light and for immediate 
consumption. Hosiery knitters are plac- 
ing considerable business as a group. 
but the total is small when split up 
among throwsters. 

The call for grenadine twist and tram 
varns seems to be about even. There 
are indications of a stronger hosiery 
market which mill men hope will stimu- 
late yarn demand; knitters find retail 
outlets are gradually increasing their in- 
terest, and are looking for replacements 
for fall lines. Broadsilk mills are buy- 
ing yarn cautiously; there was a mod- 
erate call for canton yarn this week, 
thanks to the active movement of canton 
crepe fabrics, but even here, in the best 
broadsilk line of the fall, weavers 
hesitant as to increasing output. 


are 


Throwsters look for a_ steadying 
within the next few weeks, with the 
possibility of some fluctuations. No big 


recession and no big rise are likely, 1f 
is believed. 


® Weavers Buying 
Spun Silk 


NCREASED confidence among wea\ 

ers regarding spring prospects for 
spun silk fabrics has stimulated the call 
for spun yarns, and the last week has 
seen some active buying. Some spinners 
are booked into December on certain 
numbers. Demand is better than the 
price situation. Prices have been un 
even, with considerable underselling. 
and mills have difficulty in holding to 
list. The weakness not general 
however; some spinners resist pressure 
to cut, and claim they are getting busi 
ness at list levels. 

Broadsilk manufacturers are showing 
interest in spun silk fabrics for spring, 
and probably will begin large-scale pro 
duction of these lines before the end ot 
November. They plan a wide range ot 
fabrics of spun silk content, having been 
much encouraged by the satisfactory 
movement of these lines last season. 

Woolen and worsted manufacturers 
little interest in spun yarn. 


is 


show 


Good Call for Rayon 


Yarn Demand Better: Trade 


Sees Market on Mend 


EMAND for rayon yarn has 


ment. 


the improvement without comment. 


One of the principal companies sell- 
ing viscose process yarn noted a turn 
for the better the latter part of last week. 
Weavers and both hosiery and under- a 
wear knitters bought actively, this in- 





1mM- 

proved so pronouncedly during the 
last ten days that producers are hopeful 
the corner has been turned in fall move- 
There is no great confidence in 
the market, however; the vagaries of 
the year have trained the producers to 
caution, and they are satisfied to accept 
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terest continuing into the current week. 
Other producers also find improvement, 
though less pronounced. Orders come 
about evenly from the chief consuming 
industries. 

The bulk of buying is small orders, 
but there is an encouraging trend to- 
ward medium-size contracts, all of 
course being for spot shipment. Much 
of the business falls in the 200 and 300 
case range, and the call mainly is for 
100 denier 40 filament and 150/60, with 
lesser demand for the other 150s. 
Producers still have considerable sur- 
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What do you know about Reinforced Selvedge anc 
Shadow Clock attachments? Do you know that they will 
improve the sales of your hosiery ? Do you know that we 
can supply these attachments for any Reading Machine 
immediately and install them in a few days’ time? Are 
you aware that “Reading” and only “Reading” can give 
vou this valuable service? 


All the parts and motions for these important attach- 
ments are illustrated and described in the new thirty- 
page supplement to the Reading Parts Catalog. Have 
you received your copy? If not, send for it today and 
keep yourself informed on the latest mechanical devel- 
opments in the full-fashioned hosiery industry. You are 
entitled to and should receive this kind of service from 
your equipment manufacturer. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
Reading, Pa. 


Jhe“READING” 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 
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us on hand; some estimates place the 
surplus discouragingly high. Several 

ceks of buying at the present rate 

uld have a perceptible effect on stocks, 
ugh the day of producing to order is 
remote. is 

Prices are slightly firmer. There is 
still a considerable turnover at below- 
market levels, but the larger producers 
claim to be selling at list; some find that 
the resistance to list prices is lessening. 

(here is a good call for 150/24s, for 
the manufacture of men’s lining fabrics ; 
with some companies this represents a 
major outlet at present. 

Manufacturers are gradually becom- 
ing more confident in winter prospects. 
Low inventory continues the rule and 
probably will be for some time. There 
is no interest in future coverage at the 
yarn end. Manufacturers think they 
are conceding a lot when they buy yarn 
two weeks ahead. 


# Cotton Wastes 
Continue Slow 


Boston 
[ ULL demand and easy prices con- 
tinue to feature the cotton waste 
situation, although there is evidence of 
i more optimistic attitude on the part 
of many dealers than was the case a 
week ago. Spinning stocks, comber in 
particular, are a little more active, due 
no doubt to the increased operating 
schedules of many mills using this kind 
of waste. Threads for machining con- 
tinue to be the strongest spot in the 
market owing to the small supply. 
Peeler comber is quoted currently at 
iround 84 to 94c., although particularly 
‘hoice lots are held firmly at 10c. Peeler 
trips moved in small lots on an 8-85c. 
basis, while for the Egyptian variety 
around 74c. is asked. Bedding stocks 
ire very slow, the limited business trans- 
icted confined to the cheaper grades. 


* Healthier Undertone 
In Rayon Waste 


CTIVE clearance of the cheaper 
4Acrades of rayon waste, though it 
meant a temporary softening of prices, 
brought a healthier undertone to 
market by strengthening the posi- 
of the better grades. Levels now 
fairly well maintained, and dealers 
ird the situation as improving. They 
hoping that the openings of the 
len and worsted spring lines will 
ulate demand at that end. Woolen 
worsted manufacturers are inter- 
| and are making inquiries, but 
uying of any size will develop prior 
le Openings, it is believed. 
aste stocks in hands of dealers are 
erate, and current buying includes 

good-sized orders. High-grade 
te is firmer, with steady but light 
umption. The demand is evenly 


led among bleached and unbleached. 


. 
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Cotton Market Waits 


Some Buying for the Long Pull; Others 
Selling for Decline as Crop Comes in 


OTTON market has been rather 

irregular since the break and rally 
which immediately followed the Gov- 
ernment report of a week ago last Mon- 
day. Trading has been only moderately 
active and, apparently, has reflected two 
rather clearly defined viewpoints. One 
of these leaves the question of ultimate 
values for future consideration, and 
bases itself upon the existing state of 
trade and a belief that it is not yet 
strong enough to sustain the weight of 
the increasing movement. Those who 
hold this view, no doubt, are among the 
sellers on the advances, and fear of the 
movement is general enough to render 
buyers extremely cautious in the matter 
of operating on the upturns. The other 
view takes the ground that at present 
prices, world’s consumption will ulti- 
mately be stimulated and that produc- 
tion would be discouraged in the long 
run. Those who feel confident of ulti- 
mate values on the basis of these as- 
sumptions buy on the declines, feeling 
that prices are not likely to go much 
lower under the increasing receipts and 
that the proper policy is to begin buying 
while the general market is looking for 
an increased movement with an inten- 
tion, if necessary, of averaging their 
purchases on a scale down. The general 
market seems to be fluctuating between 
these two views and the conflicting 
forces they set in motion, with prices 
showing a tendency to pivot somewhere 
between the 11 and 115c. levels for the 
new December contracts. 

The September rains, so far, have 
been most generally regarded as bene- 
ficial. There have been no_ violent 
storms, although precipitation had been 
heavy at some places in the South. Any 
damage caused by the wet weather so 
far this month would seem to be only 
with reference to the grade of open 
cotton. On the other hand the wet 
weather has promoted plant development 
with reference to blooms and filling out 
of bolls, even if it is rather late for any 
new growth to mature, and if anything, 
some authorities feel that the crop indi- 
cation has increased slightly as com- 
pared with the prospect at the beginning 
of the month. On the whole, however, 
the market does not seem disposed to 
discount any substantial change either 
way in the Government Sept. 1 indi- 
cation. 


S1zE oF Crop Less IMPORTANT 


Judging from some of the market 
comment the exact size of the crop is 
now considered a matter of compara- 
tively little importance. The feeling in 
this respect appears to be that, consider- 
ing the carry-over, the official Sept. 1 
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indication promises a fully adequate 
supply, and interest is shifting rather 
earlier than usual from the question of 
the crop to the state of trade and the 
rate of marketing in the South. Of 
course, the crop indication of Sept. 1 
does not settle the question. There may 
yet be damaging storms, such as some- 
times develop near the autumnal equinox, 
while the matter of an unusually early 
or unusually late frost might mean a 
difference of some 250,000 to 500,000 
bales in the ultimate size of the crop. 
Judging from present sentiment, how- 
ever, adjustments in crop ideas may con- 
tribute to advancing or declining mar- 
kets, but the originating cause of any 
important price movement is more likely 
to be found in the rate of marketing and 
the state of trade. 

The report of the Census Bureau 
showing the amount of cotton ginned 
prior to Sept. 16, will be published next 
Tuesday morning. It is probable that 
picking and the movement has been re- 
tarded to some extent by wet weather, 
but large ginning figures are expected, 
which, of course, would serve to empha- 
size the holding movement, as otherwise 
reflected by a comparative absence of 
hedge selling in the futures markets. It 
seems that the proportion of the early 
receipts being sold is being taken on 
old orders largely for export. Net ex- 
ports of American cotton last season, it 
may be recalled, amounted to only 6,678.- 
381 bales whereas the world’s consump- 
tion of American outside the United 
States was about 7,200,000 bales, with 
the difference quite obviously reflecting 
a decrease in the stocks of American 
abroad. No doubt under prevailing 
trade conditions buyers for consumption 
abroad pulled down their stocks last 
season and replaced by purchases for 
early new crop shipment. Foreign spin- 
ners are credited with buying futures 
here on declines, and the demand in the 
southern spot markets has been suffi- 
cient to maintain a steady basis in view 
of the light offerings. More cotton than 
last year is being delivered to the co- 
operatives, while holding is also re- 
ported on the part of individuals who 
appear to find it easier than usual to 
secure their financing or bank accom- 
modations. 

a 


Mempuis, TENN., Sept. 15—The cot- 
ton market here was a little more active 
during the week, but mill demand con- 
tinues at a low ebb and first hands are 
experiencing great difficulty in finding 
buyers. The basis asked by first hands 
is high; merchants say they will not buy 
for stock unless they can buy on a ten- 
derable basis. However, practically ev- 
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Brinton Knitting Ma- 
chines present a great 
diversity of possibil- 
ities. With Brintons, 
new styles, patterns 
and effects can be 
placed in production 
economically with the 
least possible loss of 
time. 


Let us send you full information. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOREIGN AGENTS 


Great Britain and the Australia: J. H. But- 
Continent: Wildt & ,.. . i aan 
Co.., Ltd., Leicester, Ler & Dis . ydney, 
Eng. Melbourne 


South America: M. 

acne, Gadus Ching and Japan: Ei. 
Aires. AY ge ntine brook, Inc., 50 Peking 
Republic. Road, Shanghai, China 
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ey shipper and exporter in this market 
- offering to buy on seller’s “‘call,”’ pay- 
ing the full current market value and 
reserving only enough to keep the con- 
tract margined. This is a move in com- 
petition with the Co-op’s offer to loan 
(1% of the value of % in. middling. 

he merchant plan is preferred by 
many growers, for one reason because 
no deductions are made for storage and 
other carrying costs, other than the 
maintenance of the futures contract. 
Selling on “call” in 1927 proved a dis- 
appointment to both buyer and seller but 
it is argued that selling on “call” at lle. 
a very different matter from like 
sales when cotton was 20c. a pound. 
Reports as to how much cotton the 
Co-op’s are receiving are conflicting; 
merchants here have only recently, with 
one or two exceptions, announced their 
plan and it is as yet too early to see 
how it is going to work out. 


Is 


SALES BEHIND Last YEAR 


Sales in this market totaled 8,768 
bales for the week against 3,179 bales 
the previous week, but sales for the 


season so far are only 23,470 bales 
against 57,502 bales last year. This 


may be due partly to light receipts and 
partly to the character; much of the 
receipts so far have been of poor staple 
and soft, characteristic of prematurely 
opened cotton. The staple is expected 
to improve. Another reason for light 
sales that mills have seemed more 
interested in old crops than in the new, 
with ample stocks to draw from. The 
staple basis remains unchanged except 
on ly in. which is down 50 points. 

Memphis Cotton Exchange, last Fri- 
day, voted to establish a futures market 
for staples and authorized steps to ob- 
tain from Congress the necessary 
amendment to the Cotton Futures Act. 
Under the plan, Greenwood and Clarks- 
dale, Miss., and two points in Arkansas, 
probably Little Rock and Pine Bluff, 
would be designated, along with Mem- 
phis, as base markets. 

Moderate to heavy, some torrential 
rains, occurred during the week from 
central Texas and eastern Oklahoma 
eastwood into the Carolinas and Georgia. 
Drouth was effectually broken but 
probably too late. 


is 


Wool Position Technically Strong 


W oolen Stocks Affected 


by Pulled-W ool Supplies— 


Substitutes Slow But Generally Firm 


Boston. 
HERE is a moderately firm tone to 
the Summer Street market with 


dealers selling more freely in the main 
than the cooperatives. This has been 
the case for several weeks. Dealers be- 
lieve that interest charges are likely to 
pile up more rapidly than any enhance- 
ent in wool values and are thus dis- 
posed to sell wool at the market when- 
ver they get a chance. Dealers have 
ut their own money into wool and are 
turally more worried over the future 
in the Nationals. According to one 
rchant the average wool dealer 
utfering from an inferiority complex, 
used by manifold losses and trade dis- 
rhances in recent years. The co- 
ratives are in a position to hold their 
‘ against anything that may occur, 
so the average wool dealer who 
play safe with his own money. 
he situation does not seem to indi- 
any distinct promise of any neces- 
arising on the part of large mill 
to acquire large commit- 
advance of their immediate 
There is a large quantity of wool 
Boston and this fact is well known 
ll buyers, who still exhibit a some- 
t bearish slant. The domestic wool 
however, in_ the 
for vears. Relations 


is 


na 
not 


t 


chasers 
ts in 


1 
rar 


er Is; 


strongest 


tion between 


cooperatives and independents are 

te amicable and there seems a fair 
| tor both with an entire absence of 
e-cutting tactics. 





The slow recovery in general business 
is curbing any outbreak of optimism, and 
yet the situation is so technically strong 
that wool values are unlikely to be 
affected detrimentally, even if current 
depression should last some time longer. 
The wool industry has suffered so much 
in recent years, when other industries 
were booming, that if it were to move 
against the current general business 
trend it would not surprise. The recent 
census showing a gain of about 17 mil- 
lion in the population during the last 
ten years may be properly interpreted 
to indicate that the over-machined con 
dition of the wool industry is now some 
thing of a myth. 


WooL_eEN WoOo.Ls 


Demand for woolen wools is show- 
ing improvement but there is almost no 
speculation among dealers. A_ well 
known factor said that supplies of pulled 
wools were so abnormally large, owing 
to the extensive slaughter of sheep, that 
dealers were afraid to speculate in 
woolen materials. 

Stocks cf combing wool in bond Bos- 
ton showed a net gain of 1,000,000 Ib. 
\ugust closed. Clothing wool stocks 
were practica ly unchanged, carpet wools 
showed a= gain of 690,000 Ib. and 
mohair made a s:ight increase of 97,000 
Ib. The total import of combing, eleth 
ing and carpet wocl into Boston thrs 
far this vear amounts to 57,000,000 Ib. 
as compared with 81,000,000 Ib. in the 
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as 
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similar period of last vear, a decrease ot 
24,000,000 Ib. 


REWORKED Woots Lower 


Conditions in the rag and reworked 
markets are showing further slight im- 
provement. Hand-to-mouth buying is 
still in force and likely to continue, but 
if the volume were larger no particular 
exception would be taken to this defi 
nitely established policy of the mills. 
Knitting interests are more active and 
placing sample orders and the woolen 
mill demand is broader though the ag- 
gregate turnover is quite small. Graders 
are also buying from hand-to-mouth and 
find it possible to obtain good packing 
mixed softs around 55c. 

Reworked wool manufacturers, some 
of whom in absence of business have 
been holding the quotations on a nom 


inally high level, have now revised 
prices downward, in harmony with 
lower values on rags. Quotations on 


standard reworked wools are now from 
10 to 12% lower than they were a 
month ago. Some current quotations on 
straight unmanipulated stock are as fol- 


lows: white knits, 50c.; white softs, 
45c.; light hoods, 3le.; coarse light 
merino, 2lc.; fine light merino, 32c.; 
blue worsted, 22c.; blue serge, 22c. The 


above prices are for carbonized carded 
materials. Manipulated stocks in all the 
above sorts can be bought 3 to 5c. lower. 

Favored by the tariff, wool rags 
ought to do better and this outcome may 
be confidently predicted for the future. 
There is more activity seen in sampling 
and some of this preparatory work will 
inevitably bring in business. 


Mitt WASTES 


The wool waste market, hitherto sup 
ported by a stable market for domestic 
shorn wools, is now unfortunately sub- 
ject to depressive influences arising 
from the fact that pulled wool houses 
with large supplies on hand and other 
quantities coming along are practically 
in control of the woolen material situa- 
tion. The drouth brought about an ab 
normal slaughter of sheep and from all 
appearances the supply of pulled wools 
will be the largest for years. As the 
woolen mill demand has been dull dur- 
ing the entire vear this excess of sup 
ply of what is in the main woolen raw 
material is a factor that observers con- 
sider will prevent any rise in wool waste 
prices in the immediate future. Boston 
is still keeping in touch with the foreign 
markets, Bradford in particular; but no 
big orders are being placed and until 
the woolen industry in the United States 
becomes more active the foreign mar- 
kets can hardly count on American 
support. 


UNCERTAIN 


SENSITIVE Nott MARKE1 


The noil market must be regarded as 
quite sensitive to whatever influence 
play about it, not being in receipt of the 
volvme of business that would allow it 
to move confidently along. There is 
keen competition for business and yet 
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such competition is not leading to any 
material weakening of values. Noil 
houses are well able to take care of their 
stocks without any dumping and will 
continue to do so until the general trade 
situation opens up profitable outlets for 
these commodities. The market is meet- 
ing not only competition within its own 
borders but also from other markets 
covering pulled wools, mill wastes, and 
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possibly some types of white reworked 
wools. Wool combing is about as busy 
as at any time for year to date, which 
would suggest that additional supplies 
are running ahead of consumption at the 
moment. All this may be changed dur- 
ing the next few weeks. As there is little 
likelihood of larger imports, the domestic 
noil situation is more than likely to 
achieve considerable improvement. 


Silk Drop Hits Japanese 


Far East Weakness Depresses 
Prices, Despite Good Demand 


JERSISTENT 


the 


weakness of prices in 
a firming demand from 


consuming industries is giving the raw 
silk 


lace ot 


importers something to ponder over 


these days Prices are off, from 10 to 
25c., but this loss is being borne by the 
silk reelers, chiefly by the Japanese. 


Japanese firms are throwing quantities 
of silk'on the market at any price to 
effect quick turnover; lack of cash to 
eet 


bank indebtedness is the explana- 


tion 

\ctually, Yokohama is not over- 
stocked with raw silk; New York im- 
porters estimate that Japan has less 
t 


1 
} 


than ten days’ supplies on hand, all told. 


Phe pressure to sell is a financial propo- 


tion and does not trace back to the 
usual stock argument of overproduction. 
lhe only sizeable surplus in Japan at 


present is the warehoused stock, ap- 
, 112,000 bales and this is 
the market. Japanese are with- 
out funds to finance their autumn crops 
ind cannot get this backing until they 
meet current obligations. Thus it is a 
vicious with the reelers selling 
low levels to 


7 
proximately 


out of 


circle, 
at absurdly 
quickly. 

\t the New 
below normal, 


better than a 


raise cash 
York end, buying remains 
but demand is noticeably 
month ago.  Broadsilk. 
placing both spot and future 
some good sized orders for 
January delivery were written this week. 

Weavers are more confident regard- 
ing their own outlook and they are dis 


mills are 
business: 


posed to cover for a sood part of the 
winter 

Che current weakness serves to con 
tradict rather than to tally the domestic 
situation. The chance of anv early firm 
ing is slight, due to the selling pressure 
in Japan 

On THE SILK EXCHANGI 

The week was marked by gradual 
softening with some spirited buying 
latterly, when the bargain opportunity 


of prevailing levels recognized 
Japanese weakness brought an easing 
in the New York trading Sept. 10 and 
11, and this continued through to Sept. 
12, when prices. slanted downward. 
Saturday brought a temporary steady- 


ing, but the market weakened again on 


Was 
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Monday. Tuesday was very active; 
sales totaled 2,360 bales, with prices 2 

4c. lower than the day previous and 
about 12c. lower than the preceding 
week. 


Favor SILK PROMOTION 


lhe plan of the Raw Silk Association 
ot Japan to raise $500,000 annually 
among reelers for a silk promotion cam- 
paign in the United States is exciting 
much interest among New York siik 
importers. These factors were disposed 
to favor the plan, but some felt that the 
present, in view of the market weak- 
was not the best time. The best 
results of such a drive would be ob- 
tained if it were launched when silk 
was more stable and when prices were 
on approximately normal levels, it was 
contended. 


ness, 


® Winter Sweaters 
In Active Demand 


HE long-expected rush for winter 

weight staple sweater lines is now 
keeping all men on the jump filling 
orders. Much business which ordinarily 
is received in July is now being placed, 
with the result that there is difficulty in 
getting shipments. Practically all the 
heavyweight sweaters are in good call. 
Orders are small and for spot delivery : 
much of the 


business represents 








duplicates of small orders placed earlier. 
The call is mainly for coats and shakers 
in the conservative shades. Even wit 

the season actually on them, store buy 

ers are not placing business freely, it is 
commented. They hold off on contracts 
until their shelves are so depleted th: 
fill-ins are an actual necessity. 

Fancy sweaters are still a favorite 
among buyers. The medium-weights, 
including crickets and shakers, are a 
good-selling line. Bathing-suit demand 
is growing steadily, but 1931 business 
could not be said to be big. Mill men 
are satisfied with the situation at this 
end, however. The first response to 
the new bathing-suit lines was confident, 
and the trade looks for a gradual im- 
provement, 


Spring Underwear 
Prices Down 8 % 


HE long-awaited openings of 1931 

lightweight cotton underwear lines 
had their start this week when numer- 
ous of the leading manufacturers showed 
samples and quoted prices. Prices 
varied considerably in their relation to 
last year’s levels. The expectation of a 


10% cut was not altogether fulfilled 
Some reduced only 5% and some cut 
11%; the average was about 8% below 


last year. This was stated to represent 
the difference that the cotton yarn re 
duction made in overhead. Among the 
mills showing were High Rock Knitting 
Co., Utica Knitting Co., and Oneita 
Knitting Mills. 

Heavyweights are moving actively, 
and in some cases the volume of heavy 
weight shipments is normal. However, 
these lines were so late in showing real 
movement that the mills are not over 
jubilant. It would take a good deal 
more than normal business for heavy 
weights to come out satisfactorily this 
season. Current buying is forced on 
stores and jobbers, by the rapid ap- 
proach of the cool weather. Winter 
weight underwear stocks on hand in 
stores are light, and consumer demand 
has already begun to register, thus 
bringing the buyers into market for 
quick delivery of reorders. 


Hosiery Market Improves 


Jobbers and Retailers More 
Confident as to Turnover 


HERE is decided improvement in 
the hosiery market, so far as jobber 


and retailer attitude is concerned. Buy- 
ing is still spotty, with some price 
emphasis, but the buyers are more 
serious in their negotiations, the reason 
being that store stocks are small and 
immediate replacements are needed 
to meet the growing call for fall 
lines. Full-fashioned goods, particularly 
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women’s numbers, are in steady call; 
considerable turnover of numbers made 
to retail at $1 was enjoyed this week 
It was noted, however, that business 1s 
steadier in the higher price ranges 
Producers who carry lines running fron 
$1.25 to $2.00 find a better demand for 
the more expensive numbers. Com 
panies specializing in women’s full 
fashioned retailing at $1.95 and $2.0! 
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find difficulty in filling spot orders. One 
sales manager in a firm of this type 
reported that the first two business 
days of September were the best two 
days, reckoned individually since the 
beginning of the year. 


StorE SALES BETTER 


This improvement is only compara- 
tive, and it cannot be said that the tone 
is anything like normal. Neither jobbers 
nor retailers are ready to buy more than 
actually needed. Store buyers find a 
better tone at their counters; consumer 
interest in higher price hosiery is 
keener and lines are moving more 
steadily. 

Demand for grenadine twist full- 
fashioned numbers continues to im- 
prove and the outlook for the rest of 
the fall is good. Mills have increased 
output, claiming that orders are in ex- 
cess of current production. 

The pick-up is slower in men’s goods. 
Fancy half-hose in the popular price 
range is in demand, but prices continue 
uneven. Mills are more confident, and 
are glad to see turnover, even though 
it means concessions. The stocks of 
men’s fancies in stores are low, and 
further increase in buying is looked for. 
Conservatively designed spirals, retail- 
ing at 50c to 75c. are active. 


Expect Good Wool 
Dress-Goods Season 


PRING business continues to be with- 

held by clothing manufacturers, and 
sellers do not seem to know when new 
lines will be opened. There is a brisk 
demand for spot goods which leads 
sellers to believe that much unplaced 
fall business will come into the market 
during the rest of the month. Several 
mills are running at top speed on cur- 
rent season fabrics, which situation fur- 
ther delays the possibilities of complet- 
ing spring lines and naming prices. 

In many houses, new season lines are 
open for inspection and fabrics are 
quoted at value or at tentative prices. 
Judging from reports, buyers have 
shown only little interest in these dis- 
plays. Chain store and mail order 
houses were more interested in fall 
goods and placed fill-in business of mod- 
erate quantity. Overcoatings perked up 
somewhat although individual orders 
were. not large. 

Lightweight dress goods demand has 
reached such volume that leading mills 
ire working overtime so that production 
may catch up with current orders. 
Orders have been for spot, but the tight- 
ness of deliveries has caused buyers to 
place orders for three and four weeks 
ihead. There is a great deal of confi- 
dence in the fall prospects for wool and 
vorsted dress fabrics, and mills expect 
that the call from cutters will continue 
intil the end of the year. Broadcloths 
vere wanted in the coating section, but 
there was a falling off in sales of soft- 
taced tvpes. 
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Cottons Strengthen Position 


Premiums Demanded for Gray 


Goods Contracts 


MPROVEMENT and optimism are 

again noticed in several branches of 
the cotton goods market. Sales in ex- 
cess of full production are reported by 
leading centers and fine goods selling 
agencies state that business last week 
Was greater than in any similar period 
since February. 

Print cloths and broadcloths were the 
active gray goods numbers and a reduc- 
tion of stocks in these two fabrics has 
made for greater price strength. A\l- 
though a few mills show signs of will- 
ingness to sell advanced deliveries, the 
general disposition is to confine sales to 
this month and next. This has brought 
out scattering bids at slight advances. 
Among them were reported interest in 
64x60, 5.35 yd. at 5gc. for November- 
December, with certain mills unwilling 
to sell even at that. 

Broadcloth sales have been large, both 


Cantons Active 
Broadsilk Mills Report 


Good Call “at a Price” 


HE break in canton crepe prices is 

the one cloud on the horizon for 
the broadsilk industry. All canton plains 
are selling spiritedly, but at such low 
levels that the spurt in buying affords 
little satisfaction to weavers. Mills will- 
ing to meet the reduction, and that in- 
cludes most of the industry, have no 
difficulty in getting business. Cutters 
regard present levels as a bargain prop- 
osition and are filling spot requirements 
unhesitatingly, in some cases, even buy- 
ing in anticipation. Current demand 
centers on two lines, the $1.50 weighted, 
and the $1.90 pure dye cantons. Orders 
are of good-size, and there seems to be 
plenty of merchandise available. There 
are frequent reports of clearance stocks 
offered at special rates. 

Despite the canton weakness, weavers 
see the situation as improving. There 
is a good call for flat chiffons and prices 
at this end are firm. The demand is for 
such day shades as browns and greens; 
the fashion importance of black also 
makes this color active in chiffons. 

Sales managers of leading houses re- 
port a growing trend toward white in 
all fabrics, and they believe this will 
become more pronounced later. White is 
important in flat crepes, among others. 
All silks available in white are moving. 

The unseasonable hot weather of mid- 
September he!d back cutters from doing 
any active buying of new winter resort 
prints, numerous of which are now on 
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in combed and carded constructions. In 
the former group the high count fabrics 
sold in greatest volume but interest 
here soon spread throughout the range. 
The 112x60s sold at 94c. for October 
with several turning down bids at that 
price. This figure is up lc. from the 
low of a few weeks ago. Substantial 
quantities of combed types were disposed 
of during the last three weeks, but these 
numbers have not improved in price or 
position as much as the carded con- 
structions. 

The new percale prices announced 
late last week have brought forth a good 
response. Prices are on a low basis 
and retailers are confident that they can 
increase volume at the new levels. Goods 
of the most popular types may now be 
offered to the consumer as much as 10c. 
a yard under the retail figures prevail- 
ing last vear. 


But Weak 


the market. Broadsilk mills report a 
good preliminary reaction to these offer- 
ings, however, and look for steady buy 
ing, once the normal cool weather of fall 
arrives. 

International Wool Congress 


The sixth international wool congress 
held at Liege, Belgium, ended three days 
of work at a meeting in the Harmonic 
Hall at Verviers Sept. 12. The special 
object of the congress was to agree upon 
measures to end existing misuses and 
abuses in the trade and thereby reduce 
the cost of production. 

The delegates complained that the 
habit of wearing fine clothes was killed 
during the war and that the demand for 
wool has been reduced. The new cus- 
tom of wearing a standard suit through- 
out the year for economical reasons has 
also been prejudicial to the trade, while 
the development of central heating has 
enabled women to wear light clothes all 
the year round indoors. 

A resolution was voted urging the 
wool producers of Argentina, Australia, 
New Zealand and the Union of South 
Africa to end existing irregularities in 
their supplies. These irregularities 
oblige buyers to allow for a difference 
of 10 to 20%, whereas 5% should be 
the maximum. The conference took ex- 
ception to the Australian scheme for 
stimulating the market by restricting 
production. 
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QUOTATIONS 


at close of business, Sept. 17, 1930 
Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 





























Cotton Goods Cotton Yarn 
(Carded yarn quotations are nominal) 
er ee eee CARDED (Average Quality) COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) 
PRINT CLOTHS Double Carded 2c.—4ce. higher according to quality TWO-PLY—(Knitting Twist) Cones 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 __ he 4-4). 54 SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES (Warp Twist) Ste. $0.351- .36 ie $0.553- .56 
38}-in., 64x60, 5.35 54-5 dit 7c. | 4sto 8s... $0.20 - . 20} 20s -$0.224-.23 | 3909122 oT aok- lat 70s-2. . .65 — .66 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 6 61¢ 6x 5 Bic. | 10s : .21 Pi ecacks cc tee oe 368-2 : 411- * 42 ae és 771. 98 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 63-6}c 65-6) 9} Ite | 128 ha 213 {oe Se oe “431 44 eat?" ae ee 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00... .71-7ic Tic. 10}-10ke. | 145 . .2u- .22 30s. -» «0b- .28 | gars: “481-49 1008-2. 015-118 
| 20s ;- oe . 225 40s ex.qual.. .40 — .41 Pe ne ae aon ene - 
BROWN SHEETINGS TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00 6he 6he Bic. | 8s-2 $0.20}- .21 26s-2......$0.26}- .27 WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00 7i-7hec 7i-7he. Oke 10s-2 .21 et ee: : | a: ai ; : 
37-in., 48x48,°4. 00 Sie 5c. Bic. | 12s-2 .21}- .22 36s-2 ae = cee TWO-PLY—(Warp Twist) 
14s-2 - ae . 22} 40s-2 a =| Se ee 
so 16s-2 ; - .22} 40s-2hi. blk. .39 — .40 ee acale $0. 36 37 60s-2... $0.56 - .57 
PAJAMA CHECKS 20s-2 .224- .23 Ea c.a - .45 + a at - a 8 ; ‘-- ‘| 
1 st a=. s-2. 5 sae = oe SS eee Le Mb<sccine aTEO™ 
36}-in., 72x80, 4.70 Oc. 6c. ake , vem ae vere —...... 644 - 245 90s-2....... .97 -1.00 
36}-in., 64x60, 5.75 5¢. 2. “ae SINGLE WARP 50s-2....... .49 — .50 100s-2...... 1.20 -1.25 
10s ciieiae $0. 20} Ras areas "2 
SCELLANEOUS SBS oy cep Ss = 21 26s a . 26 ae eae 
MISCELI ; Ss " | 14s - 30s * 1973-28 SINGLES 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd Zc. fc. sc. | 16s : — .22 40s ex. qual.. - .41 
Denims, 2.20 Ihe. 124c 17-c. | 20s - 193 Pee ee $0.29} 30s....... $0.39 — .39} 
Pickings, 8 oz loc 16 c. 22-23}c. | DUS a ais wp - 30" ee — .42 
Standard prints Be 8c Ole TWO-PLY WARPS - we - cr = iia ciews “ - - 
Eastern staple ging- a 8s-2 $0.21 214 24s-2 $0.253- .26 | 20. Seltn - 32 rtd bikie sien @ . $41. 35 
hams, 27-in 10 c. 10 ec. Oc | 195-2 281. 99 20.9 | be cae s aes ~ 32 E Lihat -243- .39 
z 1 5 i 24s. peer — .34} ee .64 - .65 
12s-2 .22 22} 30s-2 seen cee 28 37! 38 80s 77 - (78 
14s-2 22} 40e-Zordin.. .36 — .363 | “*---- . ae < Bessa: ° . 
16s-2 . 22} 23 50s-2 - .46 
W 20s-2 .224- .23 60s-2 ; .54 “pp 7 ima . 
; g MERCERIZED CONES—(Combed, Ungassed) 
Cotton aste 8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 18-18}; white, er © ; 
Peel 9 91 | 193-20; waste 163-17 26s-2.......$0.52 53 0s-2....... $1.31 -1,33 
I a ee ere ? | < z = a 5 
Peeler strips aeaeenee ae 8 — 8 HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) peers: te ee Mies s++ Oke Wee 
Sak. comer me a $0.20 - .20} = 22s sak > ae +e eee” es es een - .67 
Choice willowed fly 43-5} | 10s 20} 24s | oe cee ee, ee |... ~ 92 
Choice willowed picker 3 4) | 12s 21 26s ‘cere see ee ae ee MR ee 
Sak. strips veeeeee 2 ad PO ik 21} 30stying.... .27}- .28 | 6Q9-2.. 1°"! ti} a ae, = a7 
Linters (mill rur 8 2 9 ae 30s reg. , - 7, eee 84 86 helenae - 99 
White spooler (single) 2 | 18s 22} 30s ex. qua ‘303 | Oie-d....... «96 -0.01 O8e......... -1.21 
20s ae 40s ; C= BF | ” 
. 7 * 
Cotton Prices and Statistics 
COTTON STATISTICAL DATA BASIS MIDDLING DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
Fluctuations of Futures) Saturday, Saturday, WHITE GRADES 
: . i , . “a Sept 13 Sept. 6 Mem- Mont- Au- A ver- 
cial, For Week— ao, man 10 markets average 10.32 10.73 | Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
. a1 sie me lene oc. 1.05+ 1.00¢ 1.00¢ 1.00+ 0.87+ 
September. 11.13 11.13 10.81 11.92 > satel kata ae 5.G.M 90+ 85+ 90+ 88+ TIT 
October 11.24 11.45 10.91 10.95 29 PREMIUM STAPLES GM. ’ 75+ 75+ “754 75+ 534 
November. 11. 33 11. 33 11.00 11.04 = First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis ISM ; 504 504 504 50+ . 32+ 
econ i H fs ae 4 - 7 i. 7 Grade Strict Middling Prices Nominal | 8. L. M 75* 65* 65* 75* 70* 
anuary ' ' 42 . _ ae j ok & ox ie * 
February 11.43 11.43 1.17 11.28 15) 13-in 12.3012. 550. | Ot gg-:-> 3-088 Fee 230" 3 ae" ) 3" 
Maret 52 B69: FILS «(Ah 14] 1 3/16-in 13.75—14. 100. | A 6 " 3°00* 2°75* 2.50% 3.25* 3.88% 
\pril 11.60 11.60 11.31 11.45 15 | Ij-in 19. 75—20.00c. | . - : 
May 11.70 11.87 11.43 11.55 15 | ee sine aces 
June 1.770 WN.77) 14.48 1162 £: CURRENT SALES YELLOW TINGED 
luls 1.65 12.02 1.8 1.02 For Prev. Week | G.M 0.50* 0.25% 0.50% 0.50* 0.58% 
Week Week — Before as ! ote i98 =. o oa 
a - , Memphis total 8.768 3,179 3,346 | 2 $e a aca ek 9° 378 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK | F.o.b. included in total 7.480 3,169 3,345 | 7 NEY 530" 23" 3 oor 3.00" 3 30" 
Middlin | 10 markets 196,182 128,292 103,468 |“ ; . 
New New Live! MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC YELLOW STAINED 
York Orle s p i For Last Year G.M 1. 50* 1.75* 1.50* 1.50* 1. 58* 
Friday. Sept. 12 11.05 10.63 6. 30 Week Year Before S. M.**, 2.275* 2.50* 2.50* 2.50* 2.40* 
Saturday, Sept. 13 11.00 10.03 6.23 | Net receipts 6,161 9,013 2,614 | M.** 3.00* 3.00* 3.50* 3.50* 3.23 
Monday, Sept. 15 10.93 4h 6.2! | Gross receipts 11,374 = 21,779 6,307 
fuesday, Sept. 16... 10.95 0. g eh otal since Aug. 1, net 10,437 13,443 6,131 | ‘kh OSTAINE 
Watneaday. Sept: 17 | 00 10.71 6. 30 iinasonie 8046 14513 9281 | BLUE STAINED 
Mhursday, Sept. 18 1.09 ¥.76 ©. 22 Potalsince Aug. 1 37,414 9,013 58,517 | M.G.** 1.75* 1.50® 1.75* 1.75* 1.78% 
Total stock 131,105 21,779 34,234 | S. M.** Len? 2.22" 2.399° 2.73" 258" 
Increase for week 3,328 *5,407 *2,.874 M.** 3. 00* 2.75* 3.75* 3.75* 3. 28* 
2 TONS AND STOCKS Unsold stock in hands of | **Grades not deliverable on contract. +On Middling 
acandchiie Reka 26.588 6.414 af ee liverable on contra fOn Middling 
‘ ie — ‘ Increase for week 338 1,356 os 
Markets 0 17 Sales Week Year | — -°Te8* EGYPTIAN COTTON 
ralvestor 11.25 10.90 4 315 249,931 144,842 | AVERAGE PRICE SEPT T SHIPMENT | Alexandria Exchange, Sept. 10 Change 
New Orleans 11.00 10.71 38,686 390,965 133,355 HARD WESTERN COTTON | November Sak 19.72 +0. 57 
Mobile 10.45 10.10 22,632 57,621 30,369 | October uppers 13.18 10.0 
Saval ! 10.72 10.44 15,701 188,427 71,825 F. o. b. New England 
Norfolk 11.25 10.94 427 41,663 16,766 ‘ ng : ing em ei ee nelai , : ¥ 
New Yor! 11.50 11.00 508 2377152 16786 | : eee | SEPT.-OCT. SHIPMENT ec. i. f. BOSTON 
\ugusta 10.69 10.31 3,950 79,868 51,214 | ‘4h idie 15 -15ic (Tariff not included) (Prices Nomi..al 
Memphis 10.25 9.90 10,388 134,909 60,195 | !5 7.08 Bs 
a 9 RS C 5 12 12 16 -l? e 17 -I8 e Fully good fair Sak . 23.85 
t. Louis 10.10 &5 1,779 5, 184 ; 21 3 ¢ os eo ‘ull if . 16.40 
Houston . 11.20 10.85 76,335 757.469 251.189 | lau 2 ZC. 2 4 ¢ Fully good fair to good Uppers sea 6. 
Dallas 10.50 10.25 81,080 12,737 2,477 Basis on New York, New December, 11. IIe (By Anderson, Clayton & Co.) 
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Wool Worsted Yarns Tops and Noils 
0). 10, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING TOPS—BOSTON 
(IN GREASE) i wins annals ans odes $0. 92}-$0.95 oe 
Fie delne. . $0.31 -$0.314 } blood... .$0.29 =80. 30 2-248, 408... . 6.2.02. e ee eee eee eee 1.02)— 1.05 | Fine(64-66s)............00ccsceccees 0.98-$1.00 
Fieelthg.. .23—- .24 4 blood.. ae De ae iicinrdniaiee pean ceeds see 3 1.10 - 1.125 | falf-blood (60-62s) bak oat ares , . 88 ’ 92 
: eee), * a, ae DI hong oo gakhlos dng ie usemes 1.15 - 1.17} High § blood (58s SOE Ee tors ary eee . 83- 85 
7: ee : ; PES ec See a eS asa gdiaaiinusa's b.20) = 1,228) | Aver 4 blood (56x 80- .83 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA UNIS stare S5/b weiss ce Hd ea de Redes 1.25 - 1.273 Low a bi. od De a tne Cee 3 9 
(CLEAN BASIS) (Single yarns 5c. less than above) High 3 1 blood ( MMR eerie iste irate J0>: 32 
J CP ONNI oa ceca eas a eae $0.73 -$0.75 RE 0S aN D8 hs ee eg 2 $1.35 -$1.40 46s 8. A.and N.Z tte eee eens 65 . 66 
( PERE UE ie Send oa ek hanes .65- .68 il girc 09s on weg vatewe eae 1.45 - 1.47} | 4485. as N.Z ce so ee -62-  .65 
aa 8 ; | 4088. Avand N.Z.. 
PULLED—EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) eae settee ness bstenrsnes en's tes 170 eee . ean oe 
\ . $0.77 -$0.80 B-Super...$0.55 -$0.60 | 2-60s,70s.....................202, 2-15 = 2.20 TOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (SEPT. ) 12 
\-Super 65 .68 C-Super. 50 55 er 
MONTANA. IDAHO AND WYOMING ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING | andy oe) ; = : Fox en r be 
(CLEAN BASIS) DO MIM. isc cscae csi -ases $0.95 | a bid. (60s). Sa teemntaed thi gaa 
2-208, 48s in « il SAX wrreechitee ia KiRhs 1.00 — 1.023 | fyi < * on eT ena 
Staple fine......... spies ig eae $0.75 -$0.78 2- 20s, inte oi 105° § bid. low (58s . 2hid 
SeaTac genic ee goose ewe'eon ae oe Te eh reeset es eens a+ 
I and fine medium................ 70 - .72 2 308" 60s = Oil Peart en rae eee : 2 
f blood... +++ ss eeererereessecesers > 202 | Bee GieieO...;.....+.:00ccccccc 8038" 80308 NOILS—BOSTON 
d WE Gear wide Sak & ea aes swe eanwe 57 - .60 ee seamoed.............>....... 1.15 — 1.173 rn : 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC PEER is scevenstrssasnees 1.173- 1.20 | Fine........ $0.57-$0.60 High i bld.. $0.44-$0.47 
iat CRIN cine cvdpad Ran vances $0.35 $0.38 | '-!5s, 50sdyed.................008, ia SE Ee a ee en, ee 
Bont SOM cis dn dane 445 baw ceewes <8 3a (Oil yarns 17}c. less) Fine colored. -46- .48 colored... -40- .42 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) FRENCH SYSTEM 
I ey fair, average... . $0.25 —$0.28 ne ry 
( firsts. . z ‘ ta - . 7 = TYTUTETE CLUE LT LTT TTT 7 ~$1.223 W l S I . 
SS a asia 5 5g Paliné wd Bae OMA S .25 -— 1.273 - 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING oo pre say SIRES Rial adalat ae 1524-155" ool Substitutes 
(CLEAN BASIS IN BOND) MIN ies cal iw s oie ca unos 1.27}- 1.30 
tralia MURR cn oan eso enns das ews 1.40 - 1.425 WOOL WASTE 
os ar SCAM WWM, ......<0r0ccoes 1.42)- 1.45 
Nil soca es cele seo del paces $0.03 $0.70 | 2-30s, 64s, Fancy mixes...........-. 1.70 ~ 1.724 | Lap.finewhite............0. 2.2000 $0.80 ~$0.83 
_ eaieabaeemeene—e (ak i 0" ~“--seekereaneniag 1/60 — 1.65, | Lap,finecolored. 222 2.212 22. ~ e 
. Ras oneita's Walaa 5 ae.r a wali 1.62}- 1.65 Hard ends, fine white............... .60 63 
(IN GREASE) POE SONN .. o iodo avasetwascaweae 1.80 — 1.823 | Hardends, { blood white............ . 40 aan 
mtevideo: MII ois c's va owen ecly siau ela ors |. 94: — 2 Go Hard ends, fine colored.............. .28 . 30 
AHN caine cece an ta aero we Rca a macarons a $0.25 —$0. 26 DN isc tebe s wanda canabexees 2.10 -— 2.15 Fe ee eases: sees 23 ao 
SGN, << 5 suaa Pease ei Mas ener atenttnbels 2 a6 Card, fine white...............0e00 - 30 . 33 
he PANO HR ot es pO RS N S elect tt) 36. 28 FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE Burr, fine Carbonizing.............. .38 .40 
nos Aires 
er AS one oe 7 $0.22 ~$0. 23 1-30s, 50-50-58s on cops............. $1.05 -$1.073 r IN 1S . 7 7. TRS 
hy DOES oa SGA Ne a Sense cae suka .20- .21 E on 50-50-60s on cops............. 1.20 - 1.25 | OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS.) 
40s, 50-50-64s Nps... $7 8,25. ) ‘Meashnes Seema hake 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) | 1-408. ce oe oma... a ite resent ogy el le $0. “044 at 
. . Me 10s, Fine ark ankle: oie, oty ata wane « ; 
SCOU RED Underwear mixes, 3c. additional. Merinos, Fine Light..............0. a= -. 144 
Aleppo. .... Pecibhaie sn. wis laceeia aialemis’e $0.28 —$0.29 Solid color, 35c. additional Serges, Blue piss herd hals or aheaie .07} .08 
China: Combing No. ee et ie dine ae . 16 oe SIAM IRON, 5s ok & vs do haw eaewees .07 .08 
China Filling Fleece................ i— 16 ME MINN Slo) 2) Sorina cic sive aerate -1t Ung 
Repco 2st t wimee wanes oo ais 2 Knit, White ahd a aaa Rares Euan ae Reg aaa ae .30 
MRS Sontag a sans apes wa A -1I5- .16 te Knit,red acta, aed ce areas anavee En aratcar a as .16 
S +h black face SE er Pe en res -19- .20 Rb KAGE POONBiks Gc ccc eweusee wes 14 15 
East India: Kandahar................ 23 - .24 WP CRNUONE IMG. 66:0 ic cance ava neerkn .054 .06 
WiCR EG fore Sure irs sote sis wun ai Seen ee .27- .28 WORN NE cx, . coardicestaioowes .07}— .08 
FOR. co aie Geena see e aides er eawes <aa- 29 Workted, Riek ois: sscccewnces cosas .07}- .08 
Silk Yarns Raw Silk 
THROWN SILK (60 day basis) - : 
Nomina (60 day basis) NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX inskeins.... $4.50 = eee a sites aaa : 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins...... 4.30 siapiiileneaacis se =i 0 a L “og Se a a. 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins....... 4.60 13/15 20/22 re res ce ee ee 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins. ...... 4.40 White White Yellow | SePtember.... 2.85 2.85 2.63 2.75 -10 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins.......... 4.10 | Grand, 86/88% 3 65 29 ee October....... 2.75 2.75 2.00 2.63 -12 
C anton erepe, 3 & 4thd. ns. 14/160n bobbins... 2.82} Pear srand, (88%....- $3.65 $2.90 $2.85 November 2.81 2.71 a 58 2 58 13 
Tussah tram, 2end on cops..............-+% 2:10 | Special Grand, 85 ett 3.40 2.85 2.80 December..... 2.70 2.70 2.58 2.58 —.I2 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX...... 0... Se | ee res *o +s aoe 282 8 | Sees. ..... 2.69 2.69 2.55 2.58 —.11 
Hosiery tram, 4 thd. Japan, selec. gd. XX..... 4.45 Special Crac BN Zo-. 0+ 00s .90 2.70 2.55 February..... 2.69 2.69 2.56 2.58 1 
Hosiery tram, ep. crack XX..........cccccees 3.90 Crack XX, 78 ATE ch ld 2.75 2.65 2.50 Mareli:..:.... 2.0 2.69 2.58 2.38 —.11 
LOIGTY SUNN ONDE CEM ss acu cscs cst ecatibees 3.85 er aug PE eee .: < 2.60 2.45 April... --» 2,69 2.69 2.58 2.59 - 10 
IORI MIMI III 5 ola S aoe iro. s4n 0 nc. a ce ned 3.45 est Extra, 00'7%.....+..+. “7 2.55 2.40 Sept. 10 to Sept. 16—Total contracts, 458. Total 
SPUN SILK YARNS—(Terms: net 30) Canton filature, new style, 141/6....... ore) SS ae Oe San 
.cocaes ee aes ons $3.80 | Canton filature, new style, 20/22.............. 7) eee 
la exe oasees 3.65 62 1 sete eee ees 2.80 Sumeah Glature; Seac00n:..........eccececseve 1.50 | Price basis is Crack XX 78% 13/15 D grade. 
Domestic Kayon Rayon Wa 
ste 
~ ~ 
VISCOSE PROCESS hee yor ieee a a Second | Open bleached ee, 
is a ° ‘ : st 5 2 : Sec p MO ccccesesecsadess -$0. 
D r Filament First Second Denier Qual. Qual. Denier Qual. Qual. dina met alien MNS Damurmaw uae eee sacs = : + 
Re) cae owawemein $2.15 $1.95 75....$1.60 $1.50 150....$0.95 $0.90 Bleached thread waste (mfs.)........... ca Se 
j Me “pa0s pave ene 1.60 1.50 me.... £225 1.15 ae. ee .90 Bleached thread waste (misc.)........... <a | ae 
: 7 Se Rea: etal “2 oo im..... 2 1.10 Colored thread Wante.< . osc cccccacccs Py .08 
: . SECRET RARE a : os CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS em ONIEONS oi fo oid 5 x oute new emer aS ants eer ee 
| DO, sa ene Se eaenS 1.20 1.16 Fila- Fila- CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
| > Jevaeae wo karate .95 .90 Denier ment Price Denier ment Price Shesahedten $0. 46 
BME 835 oc cx aeremsies 1.00 95 15 5 5 ease dat TR aa lai et 
1 ee 115 110 33 - = pe 80 = +o PMMONOMOINS. eas csivsacetme penn ae See 
| rf RS Nl AB 120 115 30 34 2 60 100 75 140 ee ee ee 
1 a oe 95 90 40 30 5° 40 120 30 130 Bleached garnetts. «5.......02scceses's oe 14 
PUES thst E os ee. 1.15 1.10 52 30 2 20 150 112 | : 25 Unbleached og en eer ET 14 
2 Rr Wetec hor ene 90 85 . 180 135 110 Colored garnetts ee oe ee ne ee eee 12 
2 Sn aww ccacan aS .90 .85 ‘ 
2 I as alec sies wre ace 1.10 1.05 STATE PI ESS 
te 10 ‘8 ACETATE PROCESS Silk wwaete 
; 54-60 78 75 Denier Price Denier Price Kibisso Kakai Grand 2s ci 6. ci sciccenss $0.85 
6 TE Sas vecsnmuee .78 one 45 $2.25 2.75 120 $1.90 
9 100-144 78 =. gees . PF NAD ee ee eee .- Kibizzo Kakai Triple E xtra...... fz shal Glecangintets 92 
apache se? ; $5...... 2.05-2.55 BL sac cc nous EE Meteo... TS 
65 st eee eee . 2.45 150 ceeeere ° I 40-1 85 Pierced Cocoons COKSC CCHS CEES OC Ode 1.12 
Pea 1. 80-2.76 MN ores dea atc al 1.55 
Waa 560 1.65-2.45 eee 1.50 | 
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A few of the Fidelity Multi-Design Machines 
in operation in one of the plants of Infants 
Socks, Inc., Fond du Lac, Wis., Mill No. 3. 


FIDELITY MULTI-DESIGN 
MACHINES have met the test of 
practical operating conditions on a 
variety of products, including tops 
and cuffs for anklets, trimming for 
knitted outerwear, cuffs for sweaters, 
bathing suits, windbreakers, men’s 


half hose and underwear trimming. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO. 
3908-18 Frankford Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


FIDELITY 


UNIVERSAL 
RIBBER 
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Southern Mill Securities 


(A. M. Law & Co., Spartanburg) 
Bid Asked 
Abbeville Cotton Mills............. sa 50 
Anerson Cotton Mills............. 63 69 
Arcade Cotton Mills............... 55 
PUR TUN soa ng doe a sivececeaeve “s 200 
BOOM DAIS, DIGS. 6 oes cic cccces 91 95 
PUATIEDE BATE. oo och ccs seceenes 50 
Rumuste Factory, GO.....cccicrvees : 20 
Avondale Mills, Ala............... 750 1000 
OE So 200 250 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. 7% pfd......... 100 102 
I oe oa, ag Cea as Gogoi 20 
ee a, a ree i 75 
SND MNO MENS 5 5. 5 vee. cians wince ooh 97 100 
Bibb Mfg. Co. 6% pfd.............. 99 102 
SPPRIMEINE SOONT GUM. a ccs cs cv cece ewa's 45 
SRE ONE ER 6 oss ials.e.ce oo ee 6 
Brandon Corp. Did... oc. cc cek ess a 80 
Calhoun Mills..... 87 95 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (p: ar, $25).. 9 11 
2 eS eee 60 
6 NOS 0 re 250 260 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd............ 88 92 
OS oe 97 99 
Clinton Cotton Mills............... 225 250 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga............ 80 90 
NINE EMI Sos <3 vice ¢ 50:0 <1's s 68 2-0 30 
eT 90 94 
be OE a! eee 50 
Ppermmmatens DES, CO. 3s osc cic ccces 40 50 
IT og ws asca "5:0 Since ee 100 
CE ES eee 115 125 
SPAN METI, Es asx o:s's cnn cass cis 95 100 
Eagle & Phoenix Mills, Ga......... 65 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd.......... 47 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga............ ; 100 
Fairforest;Finishing Co., serial notes. 97 100 
Florence Mills.............. Sates 45 50 
Florence Mills, pfd. Rcues nay cnet 97 100 
Gaffney Mfg. Co.... ; ‘ 25 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga 130 150 
Glenwood Mills.......... 85 95 
CeeRR NS oo Ss vous alas odo hens 65 70 
Gossett Mills... 60 
Graniteville Mfg. Co p 100 
Greenwood Cotton Mills 400 
Grendel Mills, pfd. (par, $50) 45 48 
Hamrick Mills... . 5 90 
Hartsville Cotton Mills 130 140 
Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co., pfd 79 83 
Industrial Cotton Mills Co., pfd 30 
Inman Mills 110 120 
PRIOR BRUIR, DI. ss cces esas 100 
Judson Mills, A, pfd...... 97 99 
Judson Mills, B, pfd mae 95 98 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga 80 90 
Lancaster Cotton Mills 225 ; 
Laurens Cotton Mills 120 
Limestone Cotton Mills oe 95 
Lydia Cotton Mills, serial notes 95 100 
Marion Mfg. Co., N.C. 110 
Marlboro Mills 15 
Mills Mill, pfd aoe 92 9 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., pfd 95 100 
Monarch Mills 100 110 
Musgrove Cotton Mills =¢ 30 
Newberry Cotton Mills 100 105 
Ninety-six Mills 400 
Norris Cotton Mills 40 
Orr Cotton Mills 60 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd...... 83 
Sacolet Mfg. Co ; 125 
Pacolet Mig. Co., pfd 92 96 
Panola Cotton Mills, Class A, pfd 
(par, $60) 55 60 
Pickens Cotton Mills 105 115 
Piedmont Mfg. Co 95 100 
Piedmont Print Works (no par 13 15 
Piedmont Print Works, pfd 60 70 
Poe, F. W. Mfg. Co ; 19 25 
Riverside & Dan River Mills 10; 11} 
Riverside & Dan River Mills, 6°% pfd 71 75 
Saxon Mills : a 65 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga 50 60 
Southern Bleachery...............+- 16 20 
Southern Bleachery, pfd ae : 80 
Southern Bleachery A serial notes..... 95 100 
Southern Franklin Process 18 22 
Southern Franklin Process, pfd.. 97 101 
Southern Worsted Corp., pf i. 88 92 
Spartan Mills 135 
Spencer Corp., serial notes 95 100 
Union-Buffalo Mills. 45 
Union-Biffalo Mills, Ist pfd 80 83 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd. 43 45 
Victor-Monaghan Co 60 60 
Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd.......... 105 110 
Wallace Mfg. Co.. ; 105 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.............. 125 135 
eI RE NO in ko. 5.0 50 ale vitia ace 40 
Ww oodside Cotton Mills Co alos 35 
Woodside Cotton Mills ¢€ ‘o., pfd..... a 40 
Yarns Corp. of America, gold bonds. 98 101 


Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 

The following shows the movements of the lead 
ing textile stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and Curb for the week ended Sept. 17 

Last Net 
High Low Sale Change 

Adams Millis ; 27 263 27 
American Woolen ~ IN} 113 113 
American Woolen, pfd 2° yi 28 28 l 
*Assoc. Rayon, pfd 52} 51 51} 
Belding-Hemingway 4: 4 4 
Cannon Mills 23° 22} 23 
Century Ribbon 6 5} 53 j 
Collins & Aikman 22 21} 21} li 
Consolidated Textile H 4 k 
Duplan Silk 18 18 18 
*Fabrics Finishing 3 2 23 
Gotham Hosiery 13} 12} 12? ; 
Industrial Rayon 86 78 86 ! 
Kayser, Julius 253 243 25} i 
Kendall, pfd 68 66 66 2 
Mallinson. ... 4 73 6} 7 
Mohawk Carpet 19 18 19 ; 
Munsingwear , 39} 38; 39 4 
Pacifie Mills 22 22 22 
*Pepperell 90 90 90 
Real Silk Hosiery 50; 42 44} 53 
*Tubize Chat. B 8 7} 7} i 
United Piece Dye Works 28} 25 253 2} 


*Listed on Curb 


New Bedford Mill Stoe 


(Sanford & Kelley, New Bedford 


Acushnet Mill 6 
Beacon Mfg., com 125 
Beacon Mfg., pfd 8) 
Booth Mfg. Co., com 5 
Booth Mfg. Co., pfd : 30 


Bristol Mfg. Co 
City Mfg.Co 394 


Dartmouth Mfg. Co., co n 40 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd 80 
Gosnold Mill, com 123 


Gosnold Mill, pfd 421 
Grinell Mfg. C 21 
? 


Hathaway Mfz. Co 9 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com | 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd 8 
Kilburn Mill 36 
Nashawena Mills 183 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd 10 
Neild Mill 31 
Nonquitt Mills 4} 
Pierce Mill 104 
Potomska Mills. ... 2) 
Quissett Mills,com.... »2 
Soule Mill eat i?) 
PMIOP ATIL.  < o 5000 ewes ) 


Wamsutta Mills....... 1] 
Whitman Mills ‘ 


ks 


Cosnold Mill Notes 0) 
Whitman Mills, 6°% Notes ; 
Textile 

Western District ie) 
© ery ! Nii il re \ 

t , Al i Meeting, Hotel S 
der, Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 2 

Textile Operating I 1 
Georgia, Fall Meetin G a 
School of Technology, Atlant G 
Sept 19, 1930. 

Worsted Yarn Spinners’ Annual 
Outing, Manufacture) Country 
Club, Oreland, Pa., Sept. 24, 1930 

Spinners’ Division, Southern Tex 
tile Association, regula meeting 
Charlotte, N. C., Sept. 26, 1930. 

Carolina Yarn Association, Golf 
tournament, Sedgefield, near Greens- 
boro, N. C., Sept. 26 and 27, 1930 

National Safety Congress, Textil 
Section Annual Meeting, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept 

'-Oect 1, 1930 

Master Mechanics’ Division 
Southern Textile Association, Reg 
ular meeting, Greensboro, N. C 
Oct. 3, 1930. 

National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, Annual Meeting, 
Poland Springs, Me., Oct 10-11, 
1930 

Committee D-13, American Soci- 
ety for Testing Materials, Fall 
Meeting, Boston, Mass., Oct. 16-17, 
1930. 

Ninth Southern Textile Exposi 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C 
Oct 20-25, 1930 


-—_ 


New England Textile Stocks 


Quotations at “Public Sale” are based on 
Auctions and 
Bid and Asked 
dealers 


last sales at Boston 
Boston Stock 
prices are latest 





Berkshire Associates, pfd 
sigelow-Sar ford, eur 
Boott Mills 

Edwards 

Esmond, pfd 

Farr Alpaca 

Hamilton Woolen 

Hill 

Indian Orchard 

Ludlow 


Merrimack, em 
Nashua, eon 
Nashua, pfd 
Naumkeag 
Newmarket 

Otis 

Pacifie 

Pepperell 
Plymouth Cordage 
York.. 


Fall River 


(G. M. Haffards & Co., 


Algonquin Printing Co 
Barnard Mfg. Co. 
Berkshire (com.) 
Berkshire (pfd.) 

Bourne Mills 4 : 
Border City Mfg. Co... . 
Charlton Mills. . 
Cornell Mills 
Davol Mills 
Davis Mills 
Flint Mills 
King Philip Mills 
Laurel Lake Mills (e 


ym.) 


Laurel Lake Mills (pfd.) 


Lincoln Mfg. ¢ 


Exchange. 
quotations 


Public 


of 


Public 
Sale Bid Asked 
ae 60 60 64 
1] : eas 
24 23 25 
364 34 37 
63 64 er 
9 1] 15 
72 55 60 
50} aes 
129% ce 114 
80 64 67 
102 100 102 
693 67 70 
40 38 40 
18 14 18 
203 20 25 
136 136 140 
463 44 50 
22 19 21 
66 65 67 
85} 85 88 
253 18 
43 42 48 
22 aa 
88 89 92 
73 73 76 
8} 54 7 


Mill Stocks 


Fall River) 
312 


Luther Mfg. Co 80 
Merchants Mfg. Co 27 
Narragansett Mills................ , 
Pilgrim Mills 
Richard Borden Mfg. Co 
Sagamore Mfg. Co a8 
Shove Mills 2 
Stafford Mills 
Stevens Mfg. Co 29 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co 24 
Weetamve Mills 
alendat 

xtile Division, A.S.M.E., Na 
t Meet Poinsett Hotel, 
Greenville, S. C., Oct. 22, 1930 

Southern Textil Association, 
Semi-Annual Meetin Poinsett 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 24, 
193 

United States Institute for Tex- 
tile Research, First Annual Meet- 

New York City, Nov. 6, 1930 

The Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., 
oversee! of irding, Boston 
(Ma ) Chamber of Commerce, 
Nov. 18, 1930. 

Ninth National Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical Engineering 
Grand Central Palace, ew York 
City, Dec lt to 6, 1930 

The Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., 
oversee! of pinning, Boston 
(Mass. ) Chamber of Commerce, 
Dec. 9, 1930. 

The Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., 
master mechanics, Boston (Mass.) 
Chamber of Commerce, Jan. 13, 
1931 

The Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., 
warp preparation and weaving, 
boston (Mass.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, Feb. 10, 1931. 

The Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., 
overseers ot finishing, Boston 
(Mass.) Chamber of Commerce, 
March 10, 1931. 
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Program for N.A.C.M. 
Poland Springs Convention 


Flovd W. Jefferson, head of the newly 
organized Textile Export Association of 
the United States, will speak on “Export 
Opportunity in Cotton Textiles” at the 
meeting Saturday morning, Oct. 11 of 


the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers assembled in convention 
at Poland Spring, Me. 

\ vit show will be given Friday 
evening by The Cotton-Textile Institute 





in cooperation with this association. 
Phis exhibit will undoubtedly be of great 
interest to manufacturers as well as to 
their guests It will include advance 
she es of dresses for morning wear, 
port fternoon and evening wear. 
Su I.. Bates of the Institute will be 
the the ue and will be 
Laurice IT. Moreland 
uurnament will be conducted 
Ir the direction of F. E. Ban 
field igent, Saco-Lowell Shops, Bidde 
ford, Mr William CC. Summersby, 
agent, Hill Mfg. Co., Augusta, Me., and 
the golf protessional and his assistant at 
the Ix Springs House 
he Program follows: 
Oct. 10: Registration—10 a. m. 
Golf Tournament All day. Pennis, 
Hors e Pitching, Croquet, Obstacle 
Golf, Pool and Bagatell \ll day 
/ Foenine 9.30 pon Stvle 
She d Dance . 
, J } 10) Busi 
ne eeting. President Lincoln Bavlies 
larewell address. Reports—Nomiunat- 
ns ( ittes Resolutions Flovd 
Jette 1 Chairman extle Export 
\ of United States 
Saturday Afternoon, 2 p. m.: Sports. 
) day Evening, 7 p. m.: Banquet 
President-Elect Toastmaster Prof. 
Brool (oul nbv, Bates College. 
Details of Hosiery 
Exchange Plan 
(Continued from page 23) 
lhe executive vice-president, which post 
presumably would be held by Mr. Arm 
strong, would be general administrator. 


attending to details including meetings 
ot groups and all broader operations 
The executive vice-president 
make his headquarters in 


would 
Chicago; 


there would be central merchandising New England points and those from 
offices in New York and other focal southern mill points, was announced 
point through the New England Freight As- 

In his talks. AVE \rmstrong touched sociation, which represents the railroads 
upon his own activities and background. in this section of the country. 

He long been a specialist in market The decrease follows more than a 
ing surveys and trade consulting work, year of effort on the part of The Tex- 
and maintained an industrial market- tile Traffic Conference, composed of 
ing bureau in Chicago. textile traffic men, The National Asso- 

Diseu the proposed exchange in ciation of Cotton Manufacturers and the 
the ab he emphasized that it would) Arkwright Club. Representatives of 
not compete with existing trade associa- these organizations have expressed their 
tion the hosiery field; that its scope appreciation of the cooperation given by 
wa different, and included the roads in obtaining “a fairer freight 
lunctions toreign to the purpose of the rate for New England mills” to the 
existing organizations central treight territory. 

Well over 100 mill men attended the Examples ot the decreases for the 
three meetings Several who offered) more important points are: New Eng- 
comment aiterward were skeptical about land mill points to Chicago from $1.06 
the scrapping of obsolescent machinery, per 100 Ib. to 86c. to St. Louis, from 
and the pl ot getting manufacturers to $1.234 to $1.005. 
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pool all their price information. How- 
ever, they were sympathetic to the broad 
lines laid down and wanted time to con- 
sider the idea further, before discussing 
it. Their final views probably will be 
expressed at three meetings to be held 
Oct. 8, 9 and 10, in Reading, Philadel- 
phia and New York respectively. 


Lincoln Baylies Opens 
N.A.C.M. Forum 


“Rapidly changing conditions in the 
cotton industry have made the mer- 
chandising and delivery of goods a con- 
stantly increasing problem for the man- 
ufacturer,” declared President Lincoln 
Baylies of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers at the opening in 
Boston of the Textile Forum of the 
association on Sept. 16. 

‘The increasingly large demand for 
immediate deliveries, made in smaller 
far more numerous units,” he con- 
“has now made it imperative for 
men in direct charge of plant operations 
to be in closer contact with market con- 
ditions and requirements. 

“Demand on the part of some cus- 
tomers for low prices at a sacrifice in 
quality must not be permitted to inter 
fere with the maintenance of the present 
high standard 

\gents, superintendents and managers 
representing mills in New England. 
New York and Pennsylvania assembled 
at the meeting in the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, which the first of 
the Forum series to be held this season. 
What is new in the industry and how 
to meet changing conditions the 
general topic for discussion. 


earl 
and Tat 


tinued, 


Was 


Was 


New England Freights to 
Central Territory Lowered 


A substantial reduction in freight 
rates on cotton piece goods from New 
England mill points to destinations in 
central freight territory, which amounts 
to 20c. per 100 pounds on shipments to 
Chicago, will go into effect Oct. 15. 

lhe reduction, which is expected to 
result in the purchase of more New 
Kngland goods on the part of buyers in 
the Middle West owing to the fact that 
it equalizes the freight 


charges trom 





Program for S.T.A. 
Autumn Convention 


Walter C. Taylor, secretary and treas- 
urer, Southern Textile Association re- 
cently visited Greenville, S. C., and 
announced that he will establish head- 
quarters at the ninth Southern Textile 
Exhibition next month for the entire 
week of the show. When the doors of 
the exposition open Monday morning, 
Oct. 20, Mr. Taylor and two assistant 
secretaries from the association’s office 
in Charlotte will be located just to the 
right of the lobby. 

The autumn convention of the South 
ern Textile Association will be held at 
the Poinsett Hotel, Friday, Oct. 24. 
The following program has _ been 
arranged : 

11:00 A.M. to 12:30 
Convention, Presideit J. 
umbia, S. C 
George 5S. 


if ae 
©: Gorm Cal 
presiding. Address— 
Harris, president, Hunter 
Securities Corp., and identified with the 
Hunter Mig. & Commission Co., New 
York, N. Y. Address—C. K. Everett, 
The Cotton Textile Institute, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

1:00 P.M. Luncheon. Main dining 
room of the Poinsett Hotel. Edwin 
Howard, chairman of special committee 
ot the Greenville Chamber of Com- 
merce, presiding. Introduction of dis- 
tinguished guests. Address—Dr. H. E. 
Rondthaler, president, Salem College, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

10:00 P.M. Dance. 
room of the Poinsett Hotel. Compli- 
mentary to members of the Southern 
Textile Association. 


(Informal) Ball- 


Rejects Plan to Give Consumer 
Bed Sheet Specifications 


The position of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute with respect to consumer 
specifications for bed sheets was out- 
lined by George A. Sloan, president of 
the Institute in a letter to Miss Alice L. 
Edwards, executive secretary of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, early this week. 

In his letter Mr. Sloan points out 
that the Institute advised the Working 
Committee in charge of this project that 
a majority of sheet manufacturers were 
not in favor of the proposed recom- 
mendations. He also recalled that “it 
has been impossible to find a single mill 
which believed that the present custom 
of marketing sheets under trade-marked 
brands would be improved by the addi- 
tion of the figures suggested in your 
recommendations Definite opin 
ion common to all these executives was 
that modification of trade-marked brands 
with physical specifications would be 
harmful to every interest and particu- 
larly that of the consumer. 

‘A summary of their opinion is ihat 
the consumer if taught to rely upon these 
physical features in her purchases of 
sheets, would misleading 
sense of values and less adequate protec- 
tion than is now assured by reliance 
upon the integrity and reputation of the 
manufacturer and distributor . . . Pres 
ent trade marks, whether owned by the 


acquire a 





manufacturer er. distributor, not only 
are descriptive of the physical features 
mentioned in the recommendations, but 
stand for many other characteristics 
which can not be expressed in figures 
although they are often of great im- 
portance in their relationship to value.” 

Mr. Sloan listed these characteristics 
as follows: 

1. Carefulness of inspection between 
first and second quality. 

2. Evenness of yarns. 

3. Proper balancing of threads 
tension in the weaving processes. 

4. Degree of whiteness in bleach. 

5. Smoothness and quality of finish. 

6. Kind and quality of hemming or 
hemstitching. 

7. Character of selvage. 

8. Regularity in product. 


and 


Limitations of Interest in 
Cotton Futures Months 


The Board of Managers of the New 
York Cotton Exchange voted on Sept. 
11 to set the maximum limit of interest 
by any member, firm or corporation, and 
his or its affiliations, at 250,000 bales 
for delivery in September, 1930 and 
1,000,000 bales for delivery in October, 
1930 and in all months up to and in- 
cluding August, 1931. 


Army Will Buy 
Kersey Cloth 


PHILADELPHIA.—Bids will be received 
by Depot Quartermaster, U. S. Army, 
Oct. 11, to supply them with 2,000 yd., 
kersey cloth, 26 0z., 56 to 58 in. wide, 
conforming with specifications 8-20A. 


Merceerizers Raise Durene Association 


Funds to $500,000 


DDITIONAL funds bringing its 
1931 promotional activities’ appro- 
priation close to $500,000 were voted for 
the Durene Association of America at 
the conclusion Monday of a series of 
meetings begun the preceding Thursday 
in Charlotte, N. C. These meetings 
were held in connection with special 
sessions of the Mercerizers Association 
of America, which is composed of the 
same members as the Durene Associa- 
tion. The meetings concluded with defi- 
uite plans for making permanent and 
continuous the activities of the Durene 
\ssociation. 

J. S. Verlenden, president of the Mer- 
cerizers Association of America in ex- 
pressing the feeling of the other mem- 
bers said: 

“The results of this work even at the 
end of only six months of activities are 
considered so important that member 
companies are determined to carry the 
Durene movement forward to all its 
logical objectives. Those assembled in 
Charlotte during the last several days 
agreed that far reaching promotional 
and educational work for maintaining 
varn-mercerized cotton standards, 
furthering better styling in processed 
cotton merchandise, and for educating 
both trade and consumer must continue 
until its full purpose is accomplished.” 

It is anticipated that the remainder 
of 1930 and all of 1931 will be devoted 


in major part to “back stage” mer 


TEXTILE WORLD Cotton. and 


COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 


Col- Aver. Group 
Cot- Gray ored for Aver- 
Date ton Yarns Goods Goods Cloths age 


July31,1914 100 100 100 100 100 ~=100 
1925 
January... 192 197 195 173 184 187 


April...... 196 194 193 180 187 188 
pO ee 197 183 185 176 181 182 
August.... 191 186 188 176 182 183 
October... 174 189 193 178 186 186 
1926 
January... 167 175 177 162 170 171 
ApeiL....« a2 163 161 155 158 159 
PD a xa 149 149 151 141 146 147 
August.... 149 156 157 141 149 150 
October... 106 141 147 144 146 143 
1927 
January... 107 134 140 140 140 =138 
Ami... V6 1360-143 142 143 140 
pS eee 143 149 156 39145 151 150 
August.... 163 169 175 151 163 164 
October... 168 176 184 169 176 176 
1928 
January... 151 163 166 166 8 166 165 
April...... 164 160 160 165 1624 162 
SU cass 174 = 167 165 168 1664 167 
Auzust.... 154 161 161 168 1644 164 
October..... 157 161 162 +164 163 162 
1929 
January... 162 166 158 169 1634 164 
April...... 1633 164 157 173-165 165 
ME hiita-as 149 = 160 149 166 158 158 
August.... 149 160 153 166 8 159§ 159 
October... 147 1603 155 161 158 158 
1930 
January.....138 149 141 157 149 149 
February.. 125 144 134 157. 145) 145 
March.... 120 138 130 157 144 142 
April...... 131 139 129 156 143 142 
May...... 39 136 6129 = 156 142 141 
SOO s 5 53s 116 127 120 150 135 133 
CT iowses 105 120 119 142 130 128 
A -igust. 96 #115 114 142 128 124 





POR the first time since July, 1921, 
the TExTILE WorLp index of raw 
cotton prices broke through 100 when 


the August index touched 96. Since 
these indexes were started in 1919 this 
index has gone below 100 only three 


other times, viz: March, April and July, 
1921. The yarn and gray goods indexes 
continued to decline during the month 
both being down five points from July. 
Colored were unchanged. An 
idea of the present unsatisfactory mar- 
gins existing between cotton and _ its 
manufactures may be gained by compar- 
ing August, 1930, indexes with those of 
March, April and July, 1921. The show- 
ing is as follows: 


goods 


Gray Colored 

Cotton Yarn Goods Goods 
March, 1921...... 94 125 146 187 
April, 1921... 98 116 138 182 
July, 1921... 98 112 133 176 
August, 1930 . 96 115 114 142 

The wool index numbers show no 


change from July. For the last four 
months this group has fluctuated within 
extremely narrow limits, wool being up 
1 point since May, tops and yarns off 
1 point, and cloths off 2 points. 
Inquiries regarding interpretation and 
use of TEXTILE Wor.Lp index numbers 
may be addressed to TEXTILE Wor bp, 
Statistical Dept., Statler Bldg., Boston. 


for 
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chandising work—or practical aid to all 
trade factors—leading toward an in- 
creasingly comprehensive and effective 
approach to the consumer with Durene 
merchandise. Following 1931, it is be- 
lieved, the stage will be set for greatly 
increased consumer advertising and 
other more broadly developed consumer 
approaches. 

From this it may be assumed that the 
publicity which Durene Association has 
been carrying in national media will be 
curtailed or discontinued for the time 
being, showing that Durene members 
have now come to realize more ground- 
work is essential before a campaign of 
this character can be addressed directly 
to the consumer. They have found that 
it is necessary to develop the whole 
chain as thoroughly, or more so, than 
the consumer himself and that the 
knitter, weaver or braider is just as 
important in the chain as the consumer 
to all intents or purposes and if one 
link is weak the whole set-up will feel 
the effects. 

E. L. Starr, director-treasurer of the 
Durene Association of America, who 
gave the principal address in Charlotte 
last Thursday was accorded the com- 
plete approval and congratulations of 
the mercerizers for the work so far 
accomplished. 

From a number of sources came indi- 
cations of approval of the course taken 
by the makers of Durene yarns. 


Wool Indexes 


WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 
: Group 
Date Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Aver. 


July 31, 1914 100 100 100 100 100 
1925 


January.... 215 213 211 229 221 
| See ¢ 234 230 241 235 
FEF se cccns 216 217 216 239 227 
\ugust.. 217 214 217 231 223 
October..... 216 212 212 227 220 
1926 
January..... 215 213 211 229 221 
April.. . 181 193 198 224 208 
WORM ce bese os 173 184 189 215 199 
August 176 181 190 212 198 
October..... 178 186 193 209 198 
1927 
January..... 178 187 190 209 198 
April........ 177 182 184 211 196 
fe RR ete 180 183 183 211 196 
August. . 180 183 185 211 197 
October..... 185 185 189 211 199 
1928 
January..... 194 193 186 212 201 
Sree |... 206 198 215 208 
WU 6 ciaisia as 204 206 203 214 209 
August...... 200 201 203 212 207 
October..... 197 197 203 212 206 
1929 
January..... 199 198 201 2113 206 
BM icon scing (ROE 189 198 211 202 
BO casi ecwine 169 170 188 211 194 
August...... 168 172 188 211 195 
October..... 164} 169 188 211 194 
1930 
January.... 148 161] 177 211 188 
February.... 138 150 173 209 183 
March...... 132 144 169 202 177 
ROG e's c ane URE 139 164 202 175 
| _ eee 124 136 159 202 173 
DUM ic ee< 124 135 160 202 173 
TOM aie ws 125 135 158 200 171 
August..... 125 135 158 200 171 
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Viscose Sets Branded Knit 
(coods Minima 


The minimum - specifications — tor 
women’s knitted goods, which the Vis 

¢ upon in its mutual 
rogram with manutacturers and re 
tailers to control quality in rayon mer 


the first time 


cose Co. 1S insistin 


chandise, are released to1 


by John A , merchandise direc 
r oi the \ 
“No knitte1 


opoonel 
ISCcOse Co 


who produces goods that 


do not meet these minimum specifica 


tions is permitted to use the Crown 
S121 of the Viscose Co..” states Mr. 
Spooner in making the = specifications 


public. 

“The specifications for various denier 
have been determined only after 
of consultation with factors ot 
the industry, both in the manutacturing 
ind merchandising ends of it. 


“It is the consensus of opinion among 


months 
various 


Knitters manufacturers and_ retailers 
t our figures are such that no unfai1 
rdship will ensue for the reputable 
itte ind that merchants and their 


customers can be assured ot knitted 


' “a mie 

rayon merchandise that will give satis 

factory wear and service when gat 

a ] . +1 ‘ 
ments reach them bearing the mark o1 
irks Ol idherence to suc! speci 
cations 

1° basa pnole ga 
I making public these specirhcations 
knitted goods, it should be added 

' : 
t ect 1 tor tive cut ind s 
d derwear must be approved 
| ’ 
\ ¢ be rics iesting Bb ire 1 
( ( » Viscose ( 
1se the ( qd labe 
‘ ly ~~ 
( 
(| ( 
| 
A 
‘ 
| 
to ( 
() Ol 
t } >] 14 
\ } 5 / 
t () 1) 
( t ( +.) ‘ cs 
: 
HH) yy hat 
t 


i 


Silk Association Favors 
Japanese Campaign 
and Defines 


“Grenadine 


\ \ ( i e Raw Sill 
ray ot Japan t ) 1 S500 000 
nual silk pron ( alen 
l ed states Vas ¢ er { i 
rg Wednesday by e S 
( Ol \W t 112¢ ho | 
~ 4 i . Sill \ > iti 
thr hy narte 
¢ New \ 1 [ye Vssociati 
\ OF t WDoOsSt 
= leve 1 eV 
‘ 
C4 
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ation’s definition of grenadine hosiery 
yarn. 

The definition follows: 

“Grenadine yarn is a yarn composed 
of more than one thread, each individual 
thread of which has been twisted in the 
same direction, all of the threads then 
doubled with a reverse twist, each twist 
having a minimum of approximately 
the following number of turns per inch 
depending on the number of threads 
used: 2 threads (13/15 denier or equiva- 
lent), 32 turns; 3 threads, 30 turns; 4 
threads, 28 turns. When more than four 
threads are used the number of turns 
will decrease in accordance with the 
above proportion.” 


Underwear Knitters 
Adopt Standards 


The Associated Knit Underwear Man- 
ufacturers of America has adopted the 


following standard measurements for 
knit underwear: 

l. Men's ribbed (1x1) cotton and men’s 
ribbed (1x1) worsted, worsted-merino, wool 
ind wool-cotton drawers (supersedes No. § 
in standard size book) ; 

2. Men flat knit cotton and men's flat 
knit worsted, Wworsted-merino, wool and 
wool-cotton drawers (supersedes Nos. 9 and 
LO in standard size book) ; 

Men's cotton Knee length drawers (No 
0) (Ribbed and flat knit, regular) ; 

4. Men’s flat Knit athletic “shorts” (No. 
2h Ge 

» Men’s Swiss ribbed athletic shirts (pull- 

er) (No sa > 

6. Men’s rayon track pants (No. 33) 

astic waist band or elastic back) 

7. Mer nitted polo shirts (No. 34) 

8. Children’s ribbed cotton vests (No. 35 

] up ne waer) 
( dre I bed cot pa (No t 

! ‘ nd | ‘ ngth) 

lu. ¢ ire s flat kn ttor ts (No 

» ( t up shoulder ) 

( dren's flat knit ton pat CN 
» ( é d kne ength) 
Cc} il sses’ ribbed worste 
I W ind W I 
\\ lat ki ray } « 
\W t I r CN 
t \ I thc 
\\ ray ( ( ' 
Ni ) 
\\ I y 1} 1 
! s N 00 in t lard — si 
17, Chang methods of 
t change n t aa re mea 
! idyv ado} 1 


New Bedford School Has 


ie oe os 
Large Registration 


NEW BeEprForp, Mass. — With 100 
students registered for the day course 
New Bedford Textile School this 
vear starts off with a= student body 
irely before exceeded numerically. 
Ordinarily the chemistry course has 
an average of 18) students, but 25 
lreadv have enrolled for this. class. 
Representatives from France and 
( : have registered. Special em- 
phasis is bh ing laid on. the two-vear 
course for grammar school graduates 


ro to work. 


ho are not old enough to @ 
\t the end of the two vears, s‘udents 
so Wishing may continue in the reg 
cott manutacturing course. 

vhich calls for four vears 
Ie he coming vear, Joseph H 
wil] he president ot the 

Smith 
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General Conference on 
Fast Selvage Terry Towels 


A general conference on simplifica- 
tion of sizes of fast selvage terry tow els 
will be held in the rooms of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, New York, at 10:00 
a.m. on Tuesday, Sept. 30. 

The Simplified Practice Committee of 
manufacturers of terry towels has sub- 
mitted a proposal for the simplification 
of sizes, and requested the Division of 
Simplified Practice to call a meeting of 
all concerned to consider the commit- 
tee’s recommendation and develop a 
simplified practice recommendation. 

lhe Simplified Practice Committee of 


manufacturers of terry towels recom 
mends that the sizes of stock fast sel- 
vage terry towels be limited to the 


following sizes in inches: 16x30, 18x36, 
20x40, 22x44, 24x46 and 24x48. This 
recommendation does not apply to spe- 
cial sizes made against particular orders 
for purposes other than stock, nor to 
sizes larger than 24x48 inches. 


Offers 150 Class B Memberships 
in Wool Top Exchange 


The Wool the New 
York Cotton Exchange have announced 
that 150 Class B memberships in the 
Wool Top Futures Exchange, which is 
being organized, are to be issued. The 
initiation the first 50 member 
ships issued is $1,000, on the second 50 
the fee is $1,500, and on the third 50 
$2,500. This announcement is con 
letter sent to members of 
the wool trade in the United States and 
foreign countries. It is stated in the 
letter that foreign firms may apply for 
membership in the exchange by cable. 

The memberships will be held by 
persons other than members of the New 
York Cotton Exchange. Class B 
members will have the courtesy of the 
Exchange but will not be entitled 
to trade. They will have their trades 
executed by Class A members at. half 
the rates charged to non-members. The 
Class A memberships will be held by 
members of New York Cotton Ex 
Commission by a member to 
a non-member for buying or selling a 


Associates of 


fee on 


tained in a 


the 
change. 


contract 1s suggested as S15: 


Landman Handling Worsted 
Knitting Yarns 


G. F. Landman announces that he is 
selling knitting yarns of the Centredale 
(R. [.) Worsted Mills in Philadelphia 
territory, including full range of white, 
color and heather, single and ply. Mr. 
Landman is making his headquarters at 
MeCallum St., Philadelphia. 


6655 


Skenandoa’s New Prices 


Che Skenandoa Ravon Corp. has an- 


nounced new prices for its viscose 
process varns, as follows: 

High 

lLuste? Skeins Cones 
Den Fil lst 2d Ist 2d 
150 i) $95 £40 $.98 $.93 

Low 

Lust 

) 0 \ ‘ ‘V1 +t 








Philadelphia Cotton Yarn Men 
Favor Plan to Hold Outings 


After watching the rapid growth in 
popularity and numbers of the Chatta- 
nooga and Chicago cotton yarn men’s 
associations, many salesmen in_ the 
Philadelphia market strongly feel that 
efforts should be made to awaken inter- 
est in their own once large and influ- 
ential organization. 

Philadelphia Cotton Yarn Salesmen’s 
Association is still in nominal existence, 
but nothing has been heard from it for 
years. The outings and golf matches 
formerly held by it were among the most 
popular textile events of the year. 

Executives of the Philadelphia trade 
have their own organization which func- 
tions along different lines from those 
planned for the salesmen’s group. 
Leaders among the salesmen are con- 
sidering suggestions and plans for the 
revival of their association and_ its 
activities. 


Sirrine Says 
Tide Has Turned 


That “the white crest of the bore is 
visible across nearly the full width of 
the Bay of Business” and that this is 
“the signal that the tide has turned” 
is the opinion of J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
engineers of Greenville, S.C. This in- 
spiring message is being presented by 
that company to industry at large, 
through advertising space and through 
the mailing of reprints to individual 
manufacturers. 

lhe company feels that this turn of 
the business tide makes it necessary for 
a manutacturer to get his plant ship 
shape with all speed, now, and to hasten 
the plans for needed additions, 
equipment, machinery reorganizations, 
so that “when the signal comes you will 
leave a wake of profit.” 


new 


New Rayon Course at Columbia 


A new course on the manufacture, 
weaving and converting of rayon and 
other synthetic yarns and piece goods 
is being offered by Columbia University, 
New York, for the first time this vear. 
Jt will be given by H. R. Mauersberger, 
formerly of Cox, Fuller & Mauers- 
berger, and now with the Celanese Corp. 
ot America. 

The course will consist of 15 lectures, 
given every Thursday evening, begin- 
ning Sept. 25, at 7:30 p.m. in Room 409, 
School of Business. The lectures will 
be semi-technical, so that every layman 
can follow them. 


Course in Marketing at 
Lowell Textile Institute 


LoweLL, MAss.—An intensive course 
in the marketing of textiles will be 
introduced at the Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute when it reopens for. the 1930-31 
school year on Sept. 22, President 
Charles H. Eames has announced. 

The new course will mark a radical 
hange in the school's policy which 
heretofore has stressed the production 


of textiles. In the future, marketing 
will be given its share of attention. 
The new course will be given by 


Charles L. Edlund, a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Navy Wants Sheet and 
Pillow Case Bids 


At 10 a.m., Sept. 30, the Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., will open 
bids for sheets, pillow cases and sheet- 
ing. Total quantities desired are as 
iollows: 5,832 bleached cotton sheets, 
high count, torn length 63x108; 2,926 
bleached cotton sheets high count, torn 
length 72x108; 150,000 yd. bleached 
cotton sheeting, high count, single cuts, 


33 in. wide; and 19,000 yd. 72 in. 
wide; 1,000 yd. unbleached sheeting 


type C, 36 in. wide; 14,354 bleached 
cotton pillow cases, high count, torn 
size 42x36 in. 


Business News 


Diamond Stock Drives 
for Standard Power Applications 


The Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., announces its new stock drives 
for all standard power applications. The 
Diamond stock drive consists of a Diamond 
roller chain and two Diamond sprockets, 
ready to be installed. They are carried in 
stock by distributors and supply-houses in 
all leading centers in single to quadruple 
strands, from + to 75 hp., in ratios up to 
8.4 to 1 and for motor speeds up to 1,750 
r.p.m. Diamond stock drives make the 
advantage of Diamond roller chain and 
sprockets more readily available where no 


special design-problems is encountered. 
They supplement the regular line ot 
Diamond high speed drives which handl 
up to 672 hp. and speeds up to 3,600 r.p.m 


Paige & Jones Disposes of 

Water Softening Departments 
The Paige 

nounces that it 


Co. the Zeolite 


Jones Chemical Co. an- 
has sold to the Permutit 
and lime soda water soften 


and 


ing and filter departments of its business 
including machinery, inventories, patterns 
and drawings relating thereto. It has been 
manufacturing Zeolite water softening ay 
paratus as licensee under the Permutit 
Co.’s patents. The Permutit Co. will be 
in position to furnish repair parts and 


replacements for Paige-Jones mechanical 


equipment now in use. The Paige and 
Jones Chemical Co. will continue the chem- 
ical branch of its business. 


G. W. Pressell Visiting 
Houghton’s Western Branches 


George W. Pressell, second vice-president 
and general sales manager of E. F. Hough- 
ton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., is spending 
six weeks visiting the Middle Western and 
Pacific Coast branches of his company. He 
expects to spend considerable time at the 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland and 
Seattle offices. 


Purchases New 
Machine Plant 


New 


Westinghouse 
Home Sewing 


The plant of the Home Sewing 


Machine Co., Orange, Mass., has been 
bought by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mig. Co., according to information re- 
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Orange Chamber of Com 


the 
merce from the New York office of West 


ceived by 


inghouse. The plant has been idle sinc¢ 
the former owner, a Rockford (Ill.) con- 
cern, concentrated its production in Rock- 
ford last month. Purchase by Westing- 
house does not include the needle depart- 
ment which occupied a separate factory. 
No announcement has been made by West- 
inghouse, but it is believed that the com- 
pany manufacture its own 
electric sewing machines. 


proposes to 


Gordon F. Daggett with 
Stephens-Adamson 


Gordon F. Daggett, Milwaukee, Wis., is 
to represent the Stephens-Adamson Mig 
Co., Aurora, Ill., handling their line of 
conveying, screening and transmission ma 
chinery for the entire state of Wisconsin. 
He will be located at 735 Briarwood Place, 
Milwaukee. 

While he is generally recognized as an 
authority on the design and construction 
of screening and crushing plants, Mr. Dag 
gett’s wide experience in designing con 
veyor equipment for industrial plants should 
be of value in his new position. 


Dodge Brothers Announce 


New Line of Trucks 


An entirely new line of motor trucks, 
is announced by Dodge Brothers. Thi 
new models, known as the standard and 
heavy duty lines, range in capacities from 
1,000 to 11,800 Ib., with normal body allow- 


ance. Prices extend from $645 for the 
half-ton panel to $875 for the 14 ton 
panel in the standard line, with chassis 


prices ranging trom $1425 to $2695 in the 
heavy duty line. Standard wheelbase 
lengths run from 109 to 195 in. and eleven 


standard body types are offered. 


(mong Those at New England Fair 


In addition to the Crompton & Knowles 
loom Works, Worcester, Mass., the fol 
textile and allied companies will 
have exhibits in the Industrial building 

England Fair to be held in 
Sept. 2. Graton & Knight 
Co., American Steel & Wire Co., Baldwin 
uckworth Chain Corp., Brewer & Co., 
ne., Fremont Casti Co., and the Stand 
foundry Co., all of Worcester 


owing 


\ 
( NCW 


\ >» 
VV orcester, 3-27 


asting 


Richter Elected President of 
Pharma-Chemiecal Corp. 

Charles M. Richter, member of the board 
oi directors of the Pharma-Chemical Corp., 
has been elected president of that concern 


He succeeds the later Albert J. Farmer, 
who died on Sept. 6. Frederick Diehl, 
Sr., identified with the company since its 


organization, has been elected secretary. 


Charlotte Plant of General Dyestuffs 
Ready About Nov. 1 


The $50,000 plant which is being con- 
structed on South Boulevard for the Gen 
eral Dyestuff Corp. will be completed about 
Nov. 1, it was announced by H. B. Keller, 
who is building the plant and has leased 
it to the corporation for a period of ten 
years. 


Webb Texas Sales Agent for 
Roller-Smith 


The Roller-Smith Co., 233 Broadway, 


New York, announces the appointment -of 
J. K. Webb as its district 
the state of Texas. 


sales agent for 
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